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AROUND THE WORLD 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S note to Moscow 
and the situation in China so domi- 
nated British political 


mae thought in March that do- 
ail > mestic questions were rather 
Wuhen relegated to the background. 


The press cherished no illu- 
sions as to the effectiveness of the 
Foreign Minister’s protest to the 
Soviet Government, and in most 
instances was dubious as to its ex- 
pediency. Even the Saturday Review 
could muster but tepid enthusiasm, 
observing: ‘It is possible that the 
Note is wise as well as justifiable. 
Five previous protests have been made 
with precisely no result; but we have 
good reason to believe that many 
leaders in Moscow are deeply disturbed 
by the prospect of a breach with 
Great Britain.’ On the other hand, the 
New Statesman, at the opposite Party 
extreme, found nothing more con- 
demnatory to say than: ‘We are con- 
vinced that the vast majority of the 
British public is vastly bored with the 
Anglo-Russian snarling match; and 
it certainly does not want biting as 
well as barking. It wants peace, and 
believes that with common sense on 


both sides we could get it.’ The Daily 
Mail, which leads the Russophobes, 
stigmatized the Note as ‘a display of 
feebleness and funk,’ while the Liberal 
Westminster Gazette thought it ill-timed 
in view of the state of affairs in China, 
but nevertheless fully justified, and 
the Labor Daily Herald voiced the 
attitude of its followers as follows: 
“Yet now that its complaints are 
made public, it appears that they 
are based, not upon such subversive 
activities, not indeed upon any ac- 
tivities at all, but upon the speeches 
of politicians and the articles of 
journalists. To use such material as 
the basis for a “grave warning,” and 
for a suggestion that unless politicians 
and journalists moderate their more 
rhetorical periods a diplomatic rupture 
may ensue, seems to us to show His 
Majesty’s ministers as equally lacking 
in sense of proportion and sense of 
humor.’ English opinion has resigned 
itself with some misgiving to accepting 
the Canton Party as a temporarily — 
and perhaps permanently — dominant 
factor in China. The agreement with 
Mr. Chen, by which Great Britain 
relinquishes her former privileges in 
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her two principal inland concessions, 
at Hankow and Kiukiang, grants in 
principle the main thing for which the 
Kuomintang is fighting. Furthermore, 
every diplomatic success the South- 
erners gain undermines the prestige 
of their Northern opponents. 

In addition to the Balfour Com- 
mission Report on Industrial Condi- 
tions, to which we refer elsewhere, 
a second investigating body under 
Lord Colwyn, also appointed by the 
Labor Ministry in 1924, to outline a 
financial programme for the Gov- 
ernment, has just presented its findings 
to the public. Its recommendations 
are, in brief: no capital levy; an 
increase in the rate of debt redemption 
from the present figure of fifty thousand 
pounds a year to seventy-five thousand 
pounds a year, and to one hundred 
thousand pounds a year eventually; 
and higher taxation to meet this 
burden. Among the reasons why, in 
the opiniun of the Committee, the 
country can stand heavier taxes is 
that ‘the total resources of the wage- 
earning class do not differ much from 
the pre-war level. . . . General ob- 
servation points on the whole to some 
improvement in the standard of living. 
. . « While a falling off has occurred 
in national savings, it is not sufficient 
to create grave fears.” Among other 
interesting generalizations is that the 
earnings of unskilled labor have im- 
proved relatively to those of skilled 
labor, and that there is no reason to 
think that luxury expenditures have 
been materially checked by the coun- 
try’s economic trials. The British 
Labor Party has borrowed a page from 
Fascist politics in expelling Mr. G. A. 
Spencer, a miners’ leader and a 
Member of Parliament, because he 
refused to follow the temperamental 
and radical Mr. A. J. Cook in the 
recent coal strike, stood out for a 
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reasonable settlement, and persuaded 
the miners of his own district to resume 
work as members of a new nonpolitical 
union. Presumably the last offense 
turned the scales against him. Natu- 
rally the anti-Labor and neutral press 
made much of the incident. The 
Conservative Saturday Review pro- 
fesses to believe that ‘probably a 
clear majority of the Labor Party 
regrets it,’ and assumes that most of 
its responsible leaders are in secret 
agreement with the expelled member 
on most of the issues involved. Liberal 
politics are occupying less attention at 
the moment, although the long-stand- 
ing dispute over Lloyd George’s cam- 
paign fund is still a source of acrimo- 
nious debate. Lord Rosebery wrote to 
the Times last February raising some 
embarrassing questions as to the 
source of the fund, which is now stated 
to amount to about ten million dollars, 
but his inquiry evoked only subdued 
enthusiasm from non-Liberals, for un- 
covering the secrets of campaign 
finance would probably prove equally 
embarrassing to all political parties. 
Meanwhile the Outlook has this to say 
of Lord Grey’s efforts to purify the 
Party: ‘Lord Grey and his colleagues 
on the Liberal Council are undoubtedly 
doing their best to get the Party 
wreck off the rocks, and one cannot 
help sympathizing with them in a 
difficult task. Liberalism is worth 
saving, but are they going the right 
way to save it? They seem to have no 
particular policy, no constructive mes- 
sage—and apart from Free Trade, 
one cannot quite see what they stand 
for. Everything is negative, nothing 
positive, in their attitude; and I 
cannot see the electorate rallying to 
the support of men who want to do 
nothing in particular, even though 
they do it very well.’ By-elections 
continue to favor Labor, whose last 
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- and most remarkable victory was at 
Stourbridge, where a Conservative 
majority of approximately two thou- 
sand was changed into a Labor ma- 
jority of more than three thousand. 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government goes plac- 
idly ahead with its temperate legisla- 
_ tive programme. The pressure of big 
business upon the Government may 
prove a decisive factor in the proposed 
trade-union legislation. According to 
the Nation and Atheneum, ‘industrial 
leaders believe that there is a fair 
chance of a revival of trade, unless the 
prospect is spoiled by fresh labor 
They want a year free of 
trouble. It is well known that both 
Liberal and Conservative industrialists 
have been warning Mr. Baldwin against 
stirring up a hornets’ nest.’ 

Some comfort may be derived by 
those alarmed at the statistics of liquor 
_ consumption in America from the last 
report of the Secretary of Home Af- 
fairs, which shows that convictions for 
drunkenness in London have more than 
trebled since 1918. They reached 28,- 
889 in 1926, of whom between one sixth 
and one seventh were women. Mr. 
Baldwin discussed both the serious and 
the lighter aspects of Anglo-American 
relations on Washington’s birthday, in 
a speech delivered at the opening of 
Dartmouth House, the new headquar- 
ters of the English-Speaking Union. 
He let out the secret that ‘the English- 
man, contrary to the belief of many 
people, is the most incurably senti- 
mental animal in the world. That 
sentimentality is only destroyed by 
overeducation and cultivation of the 
intellect, when you are apt to get a 
crystalline hardness of soul.’ He 
caused considerable laughter by intro- 
ducing one section of his remarks by 
the sentence, ‘We borrow from each 
other.” Among these borrowings, mone- 
tary, literary, and otherwise, he enu- 
merated Association football, which 
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America has taken from England, and 
‘a dance with a strange and racy name 
which I cannot call upon myself to 
pronounce,’ which England has bor- 
rowed from America. He deplored in 
such gatherings as the one he addressed 
overindulgence in what he termed — 
‘to borrow another word from America,’ 
from President Roosevelt’s emphatic 
vocabulary — ‘mush,’ adding, “That 
does no good; it cannot really be a com- 


‘fort to ourselves, and it causes the 


enemy to blaspheme,’ and concluded 
with the following admonition: ‘It is 
always difficult for people, however 
united by language and blood, to under- 
stand each other when their constitu- 
tions are so different, and it must be 
difficult for Americans to realize the 
problems of Europe. So vast a propor- 
tion of their population went over from 
Europe with the desire very often to 
forget what was behind them, and the 
threads of tradition were very soon cut, 
and in a country which lives in absolute 
security, with thousands of miles of 
ocean on either side of it, with a vast 
and growing population, and yet with 
territory sufficient to spread in, it is al- 
most impossible to realize the difficulties 
of a country like Europe, which has 
been crowded with humanity for thou- 
sands of years, which has been torn to 
pieces with intestine troubles, — civil, 
political, and religious, — where those 
memories live long, and where the fight 
for existence has been hard.’ 
A ‘Congress to Oppose Colonial 
Oppression and Imperialism’ was held 
at Brussels between the 
sree ninth and fourteenth of 
February. About two hun- 
dred delegates attended, and of the 
one hundred speakers or more a great 
majority were members of non-Euro- 
pean-races. Indians, Mexicans, Java- 
nese, Senegal Negroes, Egyptians, 
Brazilians, Arabs, East Indians, Per- 
sians, and Koreans were visible. in. the, 
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motley but earnest assembly. Among 
its labors was founding a ‘League 
against Imperialism and in Defense 
of National Independence,’ or, as some 
describe it, ‘a colored man’s Inter- 
national.’ Although Communists are 
said to have had much to do with 
organizing the Congress, Moscow was 
not represented. Four members of the 
Third International were among the 
delegates, however, and Conservative 
Socialists and the Labor Party viewed 
the meeting with disfavor. The dis- 
cussions were interlarded with references 
to the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, 
exploiting classes and exploited classes, 
as applied to entire peoples and not to 
groups within the State. The big event 
of the session was when representatives 
of the Kuomintang and of the Indian 
National Congress pledged each other 
reciprocal aid in their common fight 
for freedom. Such papers as Humanité 
and Rote Fahne naturally featured the 
meeting to the utmost, and character- 
ized it as the initial step toward a new 
‘League of Oppressed Nations.’ Sev- 
eral prominent leaders of the Radical- 
Labor group in Great Britain took an 
active part in debates and signed the 
resolutions. On the whole, the Congress 
recalls similar gatherings at Paris and 
Brussels shortly after the war, at which 
Africans and colored Garveyites from 
America occupied the centre of the 
stage. It attracted more sympathetic 
attention in Germany than in other 
great European countries, probably 
because the Germans have no axes to 
grind in colonial lands. The comment 
of Vossische Zeitung’s correspondent is 
typical: ‘After discounting all rhetorical 
exaggerations and distortions of fact, 
enough remains to show that century- 
old injustice and bloodshed and forced 
labor cannot be brushed away with a 
wave of the hand, that an atmosphere 
has been created in which the spirit 
of a world-wide servile revolt may 
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easily wax strong. The real object of 
the promoters of this Congress was to 
organize that spirit, to strengthen the 
demand for freedom among all nations, 
to form a world-wide trust of the 
oppressed.’ 

French politics present a smooth 
surface and seething depths, if we are to 
credit reports of Paris cor- 
respondents, who find it 
hard to reconcile themselves to several 
months without a ministerial crisis. 
Undoubtedly serious internal stresses 
exist in the political fundaments of 
the present Cabinet. The Socialists 
and their allies, who constitute the 
mass of the Opposition, are furious 
because a financial recovery has been 
brought about under the auspices of a 
Government built on the ruins of the 
Cartel des gauches. This sanitation of 
the finances destroys their dream of a 
capital levy. But finding the Ministry . 
impregnable here, they are attacking 
it on the electoral reform issue. After 
announcing that a project would be 
brought before the Chamber before 
Easter, Poincaré later decided to defer 
its consideration, only to resume at 
last his first position. This vacillation 
has weakened the Premier’s authority, 
and after one stormy session of the 
Chamber he is reported to have ob- 
served gloomily to his friends: ‘There 
are only three ways out — dissolution, 
prorogation, or the resignation of the 
Cabinet. I prefer the third.’ The pres- 
ent system of choosing Members of 
the Chamber by groups — scrutin de 
liste — has been unsatisfactory to al- 
most everybody. Several opinions 
exist, however, as to how a return to the 
scrutin d’arrondissement, or system 
familiar in America, shall be made. 
By the time these lines reach our read- 
ers we shall probably know Parlia- 
ment’s decision. Naturally the Com- 
munists and Socialists have attacked 
bitterly the additional payment of 
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ten million dollars which Poincaré 
has made to the United States, but 
it appears to have been accepted 
without demur by the rest of the 
country. 

Nothing is more significant of the 
clearing of the atmosphere between 
Mitten France and Germany than 
the Rhine General de Castelnau’s dec- 

laration in L’Echo de Paris 
that he is ‘in perfect accord with the 
partisans of the anticipated relinquish- 
ment’— that is, of the occupied 
territories. Vehemently opposing any 
concession to the Germans in that 
quarter ever since the Peace Treaty, 
the doughty General and the journal in 
question have reached the point where 
they merely insist upon ‘sure and 
durable guaranties’ that this will not 
imperil the security of France. Of 
course, such guaranties may mean any- 
thing, even indefinite military occupa- 
tion, but that does not appear to be the 
spirit in which the article is written. 
The Paris Cabinet’s policy is suffi- 
ciently defined by the arrangement for 
withdrawing French troops from the 
Saar and replacing them by a local 
defense force. German politics have 
simmered down to largely reminiscent 
recriminations between the Republi- 
cans and the Monarchists. In fact, the 
liveliest row just now is between the 
Social Democrats and the Commu- 
nists, who are sadly discredited by reve- 
lations, such as we published in our 
March 1 issue, of financial dealings be- 
tween reactionaries in the German 
Reichswehr and the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Vorwérts triumphantly pub- 
lishes in facsimile an order dated 
November 9, 1926, from the Reichs- 
wehr authorities to the Darmstadter 
and National Bank, to cable fifty 
thousand dollars to the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York to the 
credit of the Prombank, or Soviet In- 
dustrial Bank, in payment for certain 


of its obligations to the Moscow 
Government. 

The new customs union between 
Latvia and Esthonia is an encouraging 
From the °vent along the Baltic. A 
Baltic to Baltic Zollverein, including 
the Danube Poland, might have been 

brought about before this 
had it not been for the quarrel between 
the latter country and Lithuania over 
Vilno, and Moscow’s machinations. 
While economic necessity is drawing 
the Baltic States together, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia are contemplat- 
ing a more sentimental union. A 
group of members of the Yugoslav 
Parliament have been visiting historic 
Prague, where they have been treated 
to much splendid talk concerning the 
friendship between these two great 
Slavic peoples. Foundations are be- 
ing laid for improving business rela- 
tions between the two countries, for 
their products are complementary — 
Czechoslovakia would like to sell its 
industrial products to the agricultural 
Yugoslavians. Elaborate plans for 
intellectual codperation are also being 
developed. In both countries the native 
Slavic speech is being taught in all the 
schools with appropriate patriotic ar- 
dor, and now it is hoped that the 
Yugoslavs will be taught Czech, and 
vice versa. Friendship between these 
two countries, however, depends on 
more powerful forces than those at the 
disposal of the diplomats of Prague and 
Belgrade. The clashing ambitions of 
France and Italy, as well as the lower- 
ing figure of Russia, are all too likely 
to upset the prophecies of florid orators. 
Italy’s recent treaty with Rumania is 
a case in point. France has befriended 
both Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia 
from the beginning, and would en- 
courage a rapprochement between the 
two. Italy, the friend of Hungary, 
against whom the Little Entente is 
directed, would not mind seeing two 
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members of that alliance at sword’s 
points. Rumors have recently been 
circulated that the Italians may give 
Hungary access to her old port of 
Fiume, now lying idle. 

Le Matin publishes a sensational 
report from Russia to the effect that 
the Ukrainian Soviets at their Kharkof 
Congress on the tenth of June will 
declare in favor of the political inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine and the 
creation of a national army. London, 
Rome, and Berlin are said to be alert 
to developments in that quarter, and 
a possible revival of the old secessionist 
movement in the Ukraine may have 
decided Italy to recognize Rumania’s 
title to Bessarabia. Liberals and Radi- 
cals throughout Europe have come to 
the conclusion that Great Britain and 
Italy are now acting together in all 
important matters of foreign policy. 
Whatever move either country makes is 
instantly interpreted in its relation to 
its putative ally. We need only recall 
Italy’s gesture toward Turkey when 
Britain desired to bring pressure on 
Angora in the Mosul dispute, her 
treaty and alliance with Rumania, 
shortly before Downing Street sent a 
threatening note to Moscow, her 
prompt support of British policy in 
China, the relaxation of tension in 
the Trentino, and other signs of co- 
operation. Among the points of ulti- 
mate policy upon which the two Gov- 
ernments are suspected of being in 
agreement is the eventual restoration 
of the Hapsburg monarchy in Hungary. 
Much of this may be imagination, 
more may be an exaggeration of diplo- 
matic commonplaces, but in any case 
the suspicion constitutes a state of 
mind which may reflect itself in party 
and governmental attitudes. 

According to some reports the revolu- 
tion in Portugal last February was part 
of a broader Liberal effort directed 

partly against the military régime in 
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Spain. General Primo de Rivera at 
Madrid, and General Carmona at Lis- 
bon, are said to be resting 
on each other’s shoulders. 
Spain favors a _ military 
dictatorship in the neighboring coun- 
try, and the latter’s overthrow would 
have given courage to disaffected 
elements throughout the Peninsula. 
Among other evidences of an under- 
standing between the two Govern- 
ments is the fact that the Spanish 
censorship forbids criticism of General 
Carmona’s Government or the publica- 
tion of items likely to lessen its prestige, 
while Lisbon papers like O Secolo, 
which have hithertg been excellent 
sources of information regarding true 
conditions in Spain, have suddenly 
become friendly to the present Gov- 
ernment there. 

South Africa attaches much signifi- 
cance to the fact that the Labor Party, 
which is acting in coalition with the 
Nationalists, lost ten seats at the last 
provincial elections. This represents 
not so much a reaction against Na- 
tionalism as disapproval of the oppor- 
tunist policy of the Party’s leaders, 
which is apparently interpreted as a 
sacrifice of Labor principles for the 
profits and prestige of office, and re- 
sentment over the Flag Bill. The 
Nationalists themselves seemed to have 
held their ground, with some accessions 
of strength in certain quarters, although 
the polling as a whole was not unfavor- 
able to General Smuts and the South 
African Liberals. The agreement be- 
tween representatives of the Indian and 
the Union Governments has now been 
made public with the presentation of a 
South African Settlement Bill to both 
Houses of the Indian Legislature. 
The Union recognizes that Indians 
domiciled within its territories, who 
conform to Western standards of life, 
shall enjoy full civic rights. On the 
other hand, the right of the Union 
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Government so to regulate immigration 
from India as to prevent a lowering of 
standards of wages and of living among 
its own people is conceded by the 
Indian Government. To quote the 
Times: ‘Two basic principles were 
opposed. On the one hand there was 
the manifest right of a self-governing 
Dominion to determine thecomposition 
of its future population and the general 
character of its civilization; on the 
other was the equally natural desire 
of the British-Indian minority estab- 
lished in South Africa to safeguard their 
civil and political rights against legis- 
lation which threatened them with an 
alien status in the country which had 
become their home.’ Conditions in 
South Africa are characterized by this 
journal as ‘an extraordinary object- 
lesson of the danger that attends the 
taking of sudden and _ unreflecting 
decisions in the early stages of the 
European colonization of undeveloped 
regions. In such colonies public opinion 
is always impressed at first by the 
necessity of the rapid and economical 
development of local resources. A 
demand arises for an abundant supply 
of cheap labor, usually African or 
Asiatic. Negroes are imported to the 
Southern states of America, Indians to 
Natal; and for a time all goes well. 
Then comes a change in the opinion of 
the dominant European element. The 
Africans or Asiatics begin to compete 
with white skilled labor and with the 
white professional man. Their num- 
bers increase. Presently the white 
community, which welcomed the ar- 
rival of the coolie and the industrializa- 
tion of the Kaffir, begins to realize that 
it has merely provided its children with 
cheap and numerous competitors, and 
that the policy which it formerly ac- 
claimed bids fair to threaten its very 
existence.’ 

Larger alignments in China are so 
well known, and the pattern within 
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those alignments is so shifting and 
uncertain, that comment upon con- 
China ditions in that country be- 

comes either repetition or 
conjecture. At the moment the military 
situation appears still to favor the Can- 
tonese, who, if they capture and hold 
Nanking, will eventually haveShanghai 
and the whole Yangtze valley in their 
power. What is happening to the north- 
ward is for the moment immaterial. Let 
summer settle that. Many predict it 
will see the Kuomintang undisputed 
master of Peking. Harrowing reports of 
what is happening in the interior, while 
not overcolored in certain instances, 
are to be discounted in the large. We 
shall print in our next issue a first-hand 
German impression of Hankow under 
Nationalist rule. It is certainly not 
alarming. The Canton Gazette, an Eng- 
lish-language advocate of the Southern 
Government, describes on the authority 
of an American eyewitness the situation 
on the Hankow Bund during what was 
published to the Western world as a 
period of pillage and riot:— 


Really, it seems to me the foreign com- 
munity here should be eternally grateful for 
the prompt and effective measures taken by 
the Nationalist Government in meeting an 
extremely difficult situation. 

There on the Bund on Monday was a 
situation which might at any moment have 
meant bloodshed on a large scale. Had the 
British marines used those machine guns 
there would have been another massacre. 
Its effect would have been felt throughout 
China. The position of the foreigner here 
would have been intolerable, perhaps un- 
tenable. Instead, reason prevailed. The 
Nationalist Government sent two officials to 
the scene. When these officials had ad- 
dressed the people, the crowd scattered and 
then dispersed. Everyone breathed easier. 

Next day it became plain that crowds 
would again assemble, and, with the armed 
marines about as a sign, at least, of provoca- 
tion, there was always the chance for an 
outbreak of trouble. The Nationalist Gov- 
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ernment then did a very wise thing. It 
intervened, after consultation with the 
British authorities, and took over the peace 
maintenance work of the British Concession. 
That is the status now. Within forty-eight 
hours from the beginning of the possibility 
of trouble, complete peace was restored. 


Great Britain’s armed forces in China 
are variously reported to be from 
twelve thousand to twenty thousand. 
The number of British subjects residing 
in that country is approximately sixteen 
thousand. Apparently, therefore, there 
is an armed man with a rifle to defend 
every British civilian, including women 
and children. When we consider that 
all the forces sent by all the Great 
Powers combined to suppress the Boxer 
Rebellion did not exceed twenty-five 
thousand men, the significance of the 
present expedition is apparent. 

Japan, which has just suffered a cat- 
astrophic visitation by earthquake and 
storm, remains in anything but a buoy- 
ant mood. The Diet is discredited — 
or, to say the least, is regarded by the 
public with general indifference. Ru- 
mors of political corruption are in the 
air. An ambitious project for coloniz- 
ing the surplus peasants in the sparsely 
settled northern island of Hokushu is 
stigmatized by the Opposition as a 
huge real-estate graft, by which the 
Treasury will pay eight times as much 
for the land it proposes to take for set- 
tlers as present prices justify. A pro- 
posed religion law, against which 
Christian Japanese have made some 
protest, is also a subject of contention. 
It proposes to place under the Minister 
of Education the right to cancel per- 
mission for the continuance of any 
religious organization which is consid- 
ered injurious to the public morals or 
contrary to the general welfare. This 
is supposed to be directed primarily 
against certain queer sects, of which 
the most prominent is the Omotokyo, 
which have secured support and money 
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from ignorant or mystical-minded peo- 
ple, but naturally such a law might 
play into the hands of opponents of the 
missionaries. 

The Irish Statesman wittily charac- 
terizes our Mexico-Nicaragua complica- 
tion as a ‘fade-out’ on the 
international film. Foreign 
concern in our doings there has been 
eclipsed by later sensations, particu- 
larly the Chinese situation and the 
possibility of a break between Great 
Britain and Russia. Even the rumor 
that we were about to establish a pro- 
tectorate over the Diaz-Sacasa Repub- 
lic aroused only lukewarm interest. To 
resummarize the background of the Nic- 
araguan situation, our readers should 
bear in mind that the Liberals and the 
Conservatives are ancient regional 
parties. The headquarters of the latter 
are at the old town and former Spanish 
capital of Granada, on Lake Nicaragua. 
They represent the monied interests of 
the country. Their city and their pri- 
vate fortunes would prosper immensely 
if an interoceanic canal should pass 
their doors. They naturally side with 
the only Power that will ever construct 
such a waterway. The Liberals have 
their headquarters in the old city of 
Leén, which lies off the canal route, and 
has always been a centre of letters 
rather than of wealth and ancestry. It 
is the native town of Ruben Dario, one 
of the greatest poets that Latin America 
has produced. It has a cultivated 
circle of university people, jurists, and 
men of letters. Its rivalry with Gra- 
nada is far more intense than that which 
once existed in our country between 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Chicago and 
St. Louis, Cleveland and Buffalo, 
Tacoma and Seattle, or ‘The Bay’ and 
Los Angeles. In a word, the United 
States has not created the perennial 
and bloody dissensions in our little and 
somewhat distant neighbor; it has 
merely blundered into them. 


Nicaragua 











WHITHER, AMERICA ?? 


BY J. L. GARVIN 


PHILosopHERS have often traced the 
expansion of civilization from the river 
systems to the sea systems and thence 
to the oceanic systems. These last 
began with the discovery of America 
and the simultaneous reopening of 
Asia. The age of the great voyages in 
the absurd little ships foreshadowed 
every aspect of the vast forces and 
complex relations of to-day. Columbus 
steered westward in quest of what he 
never found, and revealed the two 
Americas by an accident. Vasco da 
Gama steered round the Cape on the 
eastward quest toward India, China, 
and Japan. 

Among continuing consequences, as 
we see them in this present phase after 
the all-involving Great War, are the 
British Empire, the United States, 
Latin America, modern Japan, the 
Russian revolution, the Chinese revo- 
lution; with the reaction of these 
influences on Europe, their bearing on 
the problem of peace and on the future 
of the world. America is so placed that 
it has the power to turn the scales. Its 
abstention, leaving other weights with- 
out a counterpoise, is almost as opera- 
tive for good or ill as its intervention. 
Without its codperation no _ inter- 
national arrangements for peace can be 
adequate now or for years to come. No 
sure control of the dangerous agencies 
can exist. The League of Nations to-day 
is powerless as regards Asia and the two 
Americas. Yet these are the larger part 
of the earth. 


1From the Observer (London Independent 
Sunday paper), February 6 


Will the uncertainty continue? If so, 
what will be the results? If not, what 
are to be the lines of American action? 

We are led into these inquiries by the 
American Ambassador’s address at 
Plymouth upon the progress of the 
United States. That speech did not 
touch these questions, yet moves us for 
our part to reflect upon them. The 
English-speaking races, regarded as a 
whole, belonging to the ocean system 
of civilization, have not yet had their 
sufficient historian. In that marvelous 
tale, the part of Plymouth was as 
romantic in its day as that of Pisa in the 
Mediterranean. The American Ambas- 
sador chose for the scene of his address 
the port whence the Mayflower sailed. 
Under the conditions of strict diplo- 
matic reserve characteristic of the 
Republican régime in Washington since 
the tragedy of President Wilson’s 
expansiveness, Mr. Houghton does not 
mingle in our general life so familiarly 
as his predecessors from James Russell 
Lowell to Page. Then the American 
Ambassador of the day was always 
nearly as much in demand on our social 
occasions throughout the country as 
the Prince of Wales or the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Houghton’s speeches are 
rare, but he is in reality a man of signal 
ability and farsightedness; nor could 
any ambassador exceed him in funda- 
mental good-will toward the kindred 
country to which he is accredited. 

At Plymouth he dwelt on two things. 
He illustrated with many striking 
details the immense prosperity which 
has arisen in America from the re- 
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sources of a continental area turned to 
account by the fullest employment of 
machine power, by high wages as an 
essential part in maximum production, 
and by a vigorous codperation between 
employer and employed based on 
community of interest. Secondly, Mr. 
Houghton showed that this prosperity 
has nothing artificial and ephemeral 
about it, as a few foolish persons 
suppose. There may be a temporary 
setback some time in the future, as 
sometimes in the past, owing to over- 
saturation of the market and a conse- 
quent pause in demand. But such 
moods are relatively as superficial and 
fugitive as the shadows on a wall. No 
economic society ever was more solid 
in foundation and structure than is the 
United States of to-day. 

Then —to leave Mr. Houghton’s 
address for the moment and return to 
the wider reflections it suggests — 
what is to be the place of the United 
States in the world? That world which 
in the actions and interactions of 
political destiny has become one and 
inseparable for weal or for woe. Have 
Americans any definite conception of 
the part they mean to play, or may be 
constrained to play? Is it enough to 
reject the incomplete League of Nations 
without creating some other kind of 
machinery for the security of the peace 
which mechanical disarmament alone, 
even if it can be brought about, never 
will preserve. Only some form of 
regular codperation between the chief 
nations at least — perhaps on a simpler 
method than that of Geneva — can 
sufficiently promote good and restrain 
evil. Can the United States avoid, 


should the United States wish to avoid, 
wider responsibilities and more settled 
understandings than Washington is yet 
prepared to contemplate? In similar 
circumstances, has not isolation in 
principle usually led to entanglements 
in fact which recognized community of 
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interest and common action accord- 
ingly might have prevented? Is not 
uncertainty the mother of fear and 
confusion? 

These are the thoughts which perplex 
the student of history, recognizing with 
gladness all the strength, wealth, and 
solidity of America within herself, but 
pondering gravely on the element of 
profound uncertainty which America’s 
separateness introduces into all the 
world affairs from which America in 
fact cannot be disconnected. It is often 
suggested both in the United States and 
Europe — though sometimes for quite 
opposite reasons — that another capi- 
tal war might be waged in this or that 
part of the world without the United 
States becoming involved. We do not 
believe one word of it. 

Eventual peace is not yet assured in 
Europe. In Asia it is far from assured. 
War on a great scale cannot break out 
in either without involving the other. 
The huge Soviet dominion is common 
to both those continents. Big changes 
in either of them, reacting on the other, 
might change the whole future of the 
world. Convulsions in Europe — the 
United States abstaining — might 
decide indirectly but unchangeably the 
mastery of the Pacific. How could 
America abstain? Yet would it not 
have been better to prevent? 

To many minds in America, even 
to friendly minds, these issues may 
seem remote, these arguments fanciful 
or fantastical. We would not have 
touched the subject this week but for 
its practical and its vital importance 
here and now in connection with im- 
mediate questions. We refer first to 
the inseparable problems of China and 
Russia. With respect to both of them 
timely agreement between Washington 
and London months ago would have 
averted the present embarrassments 
and perils, while promoting the steady 
progress of world trade and of orderly 
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freedom just in the way that Senator 
Borah desires. We do not suggest a 
breath of reproach in these matters, 








either on the Coolidge or the Baldwin 
administration. We neither propose 
nor desire an unnecessary or exclusive 
connection; or any sort of association 
with the shadow of artifice or constraint 
upon it. But we do write a frank, 
straight plea for agreement in action 
whenever there is agreement in mind, 
and when a common policy could 
secure, not only for America and 
Britain, but for the world at large, un- 
doubted advantages and securities 
such as no other conceivable method 
could obtain. 

Take first the one universal dis- 
turbing influence in the world — 
Bolshevist Russia. A common attitude 
on the part of the two English-speaking 
Powers would have laid that spectre 
long ago by perfectly peaceful means. 
The triumph of the moderate party in 
Moscow would have been ensured. As 
things stand, the dream of world revo- 
lution is kept alive only by the hope 
that Britain will be deeply injured 
while America stands by. Nay, more? 
Why are the fanatics of the world revo- 
lution allowed to hope, as they do, that 
Wall Street will finance them? The 
fanatics caricature America no less than 
Britain as a capitalist and ‘imperialist’ 
Power. In their denunciatory rhetoric 
they exploit the Nicaraguan and other 
Latin-American affairs just as they do 
the Chinese. If they knew how, they 
would consume the United States and 
the capitalist basis of its prosperity. 
Yet at the Kremlin — where just now 
there is scant hope of a French loan, 
and none of a British— M. Kalinin 
boldly declares that Moscow is confi- 
dent of obtaining a big loan from the 
Jnited States, through the powerful 
offices of the Harriman group, which is 
said to be extending the large conces- 
ions it has already gained. The com- 
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mercial future of those concessions, and 
of others about to be added to them, 
would be more, not less, secure if 
Moscow were informed once for all that 
America will never lend a cent to the 
Soviet Government until the conspir- 
acy for world revolution has been 
abandoned in China and everywhere. 
If the position of the United States on 
that point alone were absolutely certain 
and proclaimed, the gain to all civilized 
interests, commercial and _ political, 
would be prompt and decisive. Moscow 
is doing more than all other influences 
together to hinder the return of normal 
confidence and sober reason throughout 
the world. Nothing would do so much 
to put Russia itself on a sound basis, 
enabling it to reénter freely into sane, 
stable relations with other countries. 

If the wild gamble in the Far East 
fails, the bubble of world revolution 
will be pricked. Stalin’s party, gaining 
the upper hand for good, will adopt the 
N. F. P. — the New Foreign Policy of 
nonaggression, which Lenin’s realistic 
genius, had he lived, would have en- 
forced by now as an absolutely neces- 
sary sequel to the N. E. P., or New 
Economic Policy. 

Washington and London together 
could ensure this saving change in 
Russia by a firm, peaceable identity of 
statesmanship. Why is it not done? 

Next take China itself. The Wash- 
ington Conference was an example of 
getting together, not of isolation. With 
continued common action under Amer- 
ican leadership a far more satisfactory 
situation would have existed by now in 
the Far East, and the outlook would be 
far less disquieting than it is. We 
understand well what were the hinder- 
ing influences. But now? Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s policy has swept away 
every vestige of real disagreement be- 
tween Downing Street and the State 
Department. The Foreign Secretary 
goes on the same lines as America. He 
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goes as far. He desires nothing but 
what will conduce without doubt to the 
interests of the United States in every 
respect as much as to our own, while 
promoting the order and progress of 
China more surely than by any other 
possible means. Britain has been left 
single-handed in the Far East only 
through sacrificing the Japanese Alli- 
ance, not because we had any complaint 
against our ex-ally, but because it was 
best to meet America’s natural wishes 
and to give the strongest pledges of 
good-will. 

Again, when'policy is identical, when 
the declaration of Anglo-American 
agreement would kill the Bolshevist 
conspiracy, and save China herself from 
the long disorders and miseries which 
otherwise lie before her, why do not the 
English-speaking Powers move to- 
gether? They both want a united, 
orderly, free, progressive China. We 
are ourselves wholly convinced that 
joint action would have made diplo- 
matic means sufficient, and that our 
Shanghai Defense Expedition would 
have been unnecessary. Again, as in 
the inseparable case of Russia, Anglo- 
American agreement would promote 
like nothing else the best interests, not 
only of both the kindred countries, but 
of China herself and of all civilization. 

Finally, we come to the reaction of 
these matters on the future of Europe 
and the whole problem of world peace. 
If the Chinese and Russian questions 
were regularized in the way we have 
considered, all the militant minorities 
in Europe would have to abandon the 
rival hopes and fears making for unrest, 
distrust, and eventual conflict. This 
fact is so familiar that we need not 
enlarge on it. But in this connection 
there is a point which every thoughtful 
American ought to mark. There has 
just appeared in Germany a _ very 
elaborate work called England, Europe, 
and the World. The author, Herr Erich 


Obst, is an able and fair writer. The {| hun 
argument worked out with the most | they 
earnest industry is that Britain and her J but 
Empire have no hope whatever of peace J absc 
and progress unless they throw in their J the | 
lot absolutely with the United Europe | com 
of the future and create an overwhelm- § i 
ing confederation. Herr Obst, like 
nearly all his countrymen, underesti- 
mates gravely the strength of the ties 
which hold the British Empire to- 
gether. Again, he ignores absolutely 
the oceanic character of the English- 
speaking world; the power of the moral 






































and practical connections between Or 
England and America; their common ff and-! 
language; their thousand affinities; § assoc 
their countless personal friendships.§ Habi 
Ail these keep them in touch, despite alwa: 
the superficial misunderstandings and§ by si 
casual jars to which Mr. Houghton§ with 
referred at Plymouth. In a passage off awkv 
fine eloquence he likened these things§ affair 
to the heavings and tumults of the cannc 
Atlantic, which divides not, but unites} meth 
more and more. 

Yet Herr Obst, in his big study of the 
British Empire, does state the great 
alternative of the future. We think it 
nearly certain that sometime in this 
century a European Federation, in- 
cluding nearly five hundred millions of 
white people, will come into existence, 
and that it will be in territory and 
resources a colossal system. Complica 
tions will result. Probably Lati 
America will be more in sympathy wit 
that European Federation than withl Since 
the United States. This is not expected solini 
in North America. What invariably Fascis 
happens over any considerable co uous 1 
of history is the unexpected. We suspec 
lieve that Britain, willing and wishing) oppres 
to work in concord with United Europe polizia 
never can throw in its lot altogethe§ disapp 
with that great construction, but mus arrests 
remain, above all, a member of th@ public 
oceanic system of the English-speaki 1 Frot 


peoples. To-day there are nearly tw socialist 
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hundred million of them. For number 
they realize the dreams of John Bright, 
but not yet for fraternity. We believe 
absolutely that the circumstances of 
the future will bring them together by 
compulsion. But wise statesmanship 
in Washington, as well as in London, 
would begin already to reckon the 
probability of things far ahead. Euro- 
pean union alone, without some definite 
coérdination, not merely with the 
British Empire, but with the whole 
English system, might make, not for 
peace, but for the contrary. 

On this side no one thinks of hard- 
and-fast alliance, or even of formal 
association by articles of contract. 
Habitual and staunch friends not 
always seeing eye to eye may walk side 
by side and discuss everything frankly 
without the least risk of getting 
awkwardly entangled in each other’s 
affairs. When Washington and London 
cannot honestly agree about aims and 
methods, each is free. But when they 
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are substantially of one mind in affairs 
of supreme importance like the Russian 
and Chinese questions, to name only 
two, it seems absurd, irrational, that 
they should not openly unite their 
weight to achieve their purposes. In 
spite of the debts, there is more friend- 
ship toward America and Americans in 
the British Isles than in all the coun- 
tries not speaking the same mother 
tongue. On either side of the Atlantic, 
that man is blind who does not see that 
Anglo-American understanding is the 
lightning conductor of world politics. 
What London and Washington alike 
need is not to be afraid of friendship, 
but to trust it to the full. Those who 
think alike should work together. 
Speculations upon disharmony between 
America and Britain encourage half 
the mischief of the world. The closer 
codéperation of the English-speaking 
Powers would ensure the peace of the 
world where it is most threatened and 
where the League cannot reach. 


POLITICAL INTERNMENTS IN ITALY’ 


ELIMINATING THE DIFFERENT-MINDED 


Since the attempt to assassinate Mus- 
solini at Bologna last November, the 
Fascist Government has adopted stren- 
uous measures against its enemies, or 
suspected enemies. Of these the most 
oppressive is what is called confino de 
polizia. So many people have suddenly 
disappeared after these arbitrary 
arrests that Mussolini, in order to lull 
public resentment, has ordered that the 


1From Arbeiter Zeitung (Vienna Conservative- 
Socialist daily), January 25, 28 


names of persons ‘confined’ shall not 
be published. 

The condition of these interned op- 
ponents of the Fascisti has been mis- 
represented to the public. For instance, 
we are told that they receive a per 
diem of ten lire for their subsistence, 
when in truth it is only four lire, or the 
equivalent of twelve or fifteen cents. 
Official statistics as to the number of 
people thus confined without trial are 
contradictory. One week it was pub- 
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licly stated to be five hundred and 
twenty-two, and a week later it was 
reported as nine hundred and forty- 
two. Since the lists are secret, the 
public naturally has no control over 
their accuracy. 

The procedure under which people 
who have made themselves unpopular 
with the present Government are in- 
terned is more arbitrary than that 
under which Russians were exiled to 
Siberia in the days of the Tsars. A man 
is confined by administrative order, 
without trial or sentence by a magis- 
trate. In each town the local fascio and 
the police compile a list of people they 
consider undesirable, entering after 
each name a history of the person’s 
political offense or the reasons for sus- 
pecting him of disaffection. This list is 
submitted to a commission consisting 
of the local prefect, the chief of police, 
the district attorney, one officer of the 
carabinieri, and one officer of the 
Fascist militia. The commission con- 
demns people to internment for from 
one to five years without hearing them 
in their own defense or bringing any 
formal charge whatever against them. 
The accused is not even notified that 
his case is under investigation. Con- 
sequently he has no opportunity to 
prove his innocence either by his own 
testimony or by that of witnesses. 
Under the ordinance a person con- 
demned to confinement is permitted to 
appeal to a central commission, pre- 
sided over by an Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, within ten days of the pub- 
lication of his sentence. In numerous 
cases, however, the police manage to 
prevent the person from making use of 
this privilege. In a few cases Mussolini 
has intervened personally and recon- 
sidered such sentences. In instances 
where he has suspended or shortened 
sentence he has been careful to have 
the fact recorded in the press. 

A person marked for confinement is 


almost invariably arrested before the 
commission passes upon his case. Asa 
rule he does not know even what the 
trouble is. If he is taken into custody 
on the street or at his place of employ- 
ment, his family may not learn for 
several days where he is. He does not 
know his sentence until he has been in 
jail for a couple of weeks; he is informed 
of it only a day or two before he is 
transported to his place of internment, 
where he is to spend several years 
separated from the world, his family, 
and his trade or profession. His family 
is notified but a few hours before his 
departure, when it is permitted to have 
a ten-minute interview with him, but 
only in the presence of an agent of the 
police and a prison warden. These 
parting visits are generally heart-rend- 
ing scenes. 

No effort at concealment is made 
when the prisoner is taken away. He is 
carried to the railway station hand- 
cuffed and surrounded by a number of 
gendarmes. The public, which knows 
nothing of the circumstances, has every 
reason to suppose that the prisoner is a 
common criminal. -He is taken to his 
destination in the cell of a prison car, 
still handcuffed, and if his home hap- 
pens to be in Northern Italy the jour- 
ney lasts several days. Before the 
parting on this longer trip, however, he 
is usually detained for several days in 
the city jail at Milan, Genoa, Bologna, 
Florence, Rome, or some other con- 
centration point, where he is herded 
with common criminals. Ha has ordi- 
nary prison fare, — two small loaves of 
bad bread and a flask of water daily, — 
and is not unhandcuffed even when he 
eats. 

Confino de polizia is a euphemism for 
what is actually transportation. The 
public is told that only political agita- 
tors are thus punished. That is utterly 
false. Many of the men thus arbitra- 
rily sentenced have never taken the 
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slightest part in politics. They are 
often the victims of local quarrels, per- 
sonal animosities, and professional or 
business jealousy. Fascist lawyers and 
physicians employ this device to rid 
themselves of troublesome competitors. 

The victims of these arbitrary meas- 
ures are sent to Lipari, Ustica, Favig- 
nana, or Pantelleria, all places of ill 
repute, familiar in the songs of jailbirds 
and galériens. Italians are not very 
strong in geography, and probably five 
per cent of the people do not know 
where those prison islands lie. Every- 
one does know, however, that they are 
desolate and dreadful places of punish- 
ment — barren volcanic rocks without 
water or vegetation. They lie off the 
coast of Sicily, and have been used for 
many decades as detention places for 
the worst class of criminals. The only 
buildings are miserable huts of earth 
and stone, without windows or light — 
worse than any makeshift shelter ever 
erected in concentration camps for war 
prisoners. The principal business of the 
few inhabitants who are not on the 
islands by force of law is to get posses- 
sion of the few pennies that the pris- 
oners receive from the Government as 
their living allowance. The worst forms 
of degeneracy run riot, and stiletto 
duels and murders are common among 
the prisoners. It was generally assumed 
that the political deportees would be 
separated from these criminals of the 
lowest type. But the Fascisti have out- 
Pourboned the Bourbons themselves in 
their treatment of their political op- 
ponents, so that respectable men, and 
women of spotless lives, whose only 
offense is that they have independent 
opinions, are herded promiscuously 
with these vilest offenders against 
society. 

Travelers who visit these islands are 
cautioned to take mineral water and 
provisions with them, for the rain 
water upon which the inhabitants de- 
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pend is often dirty and contaminated. 
The climate is deadly — an alternation 
of snow in winter with broiling heat in 
summer. The miserable flat-roofed, 
windowless shelters, resembling Ara- 
bian toukouls, afford little protection 
against either heat or cold. 

A majority of these political de- 
portees have been sent to Ustica, a little 
islet less than a mile long and about 
half a mile broad. Frequent droughts 
make it necessary to bring water by 
boat from Sicily, and so primitive is the 
provision for this that three or four 
days sometimes pass without any water 
whatever reaching the inhabitants. 
Alternating siroccos and northeasters 
cause great variations in temperature. 
The political exiles are supposed to be 
quartered in the fortress, but as there 
is no accommodation for them there 
they have taken up their residence in 
caves in the Java. At Favignana the 
political prisoners are housed in the 
outworks of Santa Catharina fortress, 
in what old Italian guidebooks describe 
as ‘the subterranean prisons of the 
Bourbons, where the dreadful cell is 
shown in which Giovanni Nicatera was 
confined for a long period.” Dysentery 
is playing havoc among these unac- 
climated prisoners, who are inade- 
quately supplied with food and water, 
and have no physicians. 

Lampedusa, another island to which 
political offenders are transported, is 
somewhat larger — six miles long and 
about a mile broad. Here, too, respect- 
able and law-abiding people, whose 
only offense is their belief in political 
freedom, are compelled to associate 
with ordinary criminals. Letters which 
they have smuggled back to their 
friends at home give a dreadful picture 
of the dirty and verminous conditions 
under which they are obliged to live. 
Their miserable food is confined to corn 
bread and boiled greens, and the 
dysentery is raging among them. 
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There is not a physician on the island. 
The luckiest of the sick are those who 
have a little damp straw on which 
to lie. 

The first party of exiles, numbering 
two hundred and fifty, was sent to 
Lipari. They were simply dumped 
down on the island without any provi- 
sion having been made to receive them. 
Several could find no shelter whatso- 
ever. Many of them were ill from 
mental distress, worry over those 
whom they had left behind, the new 
experience of confinement in prison, 
and the hardships of a harrowing jour- 
ney. They are worse fed than our war 
prisoners ever were, and they likewise 
have no medical care whatsoever. 
Some have secured accommodations in 
the so-called ‘Castle,’ which, to quote 
from a local guidebook, ‘consists for 
the most part of dirty apartments 
tenanted by criminals. The building is 
now in ruins, and is an indescribably 
dismal place.’ 

The only district on the mainland to 
which political offenders have been 
sent is the villages of Potenza, a place 
quite as desolate and God-forsaken as 
the islands of the coast of Sicily. The 
people are as primitive as the wildest 
Albanian mountaineers. These vil- 
lages are in the high Apennines, at an 
elevation above three thousand feet. 
They are completely isolated from the 
lowlands, and have no water, physi- 
cian, or school. The buildings are of 
stone and mud, one story high, and 
lighted only by a hole in the roof. Here 
the deportees are quartered upon the 
villagers. Men, women, children, and 
animals live together. There are no 
facilities for washing or shaving or 
changing clothes. The nearest point 
having the slightest pretensions to 
modern civilization is several hours’ 
journey away by mule-back. Soap is 
something utterly unknown. Many of 
the deportees in this section also have 


already fallen ill from their hardships. [4 < 

Immediately upon arriving at his J yseq 
place of internment the prisoner is [ient 
given a printed card to which he must §j, dj 
affix his signature. It reads as follows: [frann 





The Holder with 
(1) must not under any circumstances have 
leave his place of internment; peop 


(2) must not change his quarters with- [Gove 
out previously notifying the secret police; fat ce 
(3) must not go abroad after 5 p.m. or fj] p. 


before 7 A.M.; : vade 
(4) must not carry any weapon or any tos 

° ee 

other object that may serve as a weapon, ‘N 


such as a walking stick, nor have any such §, 
object in his possession; 
(5) must not visit any public house or regule 
restaurant or other public place; this n 
(6) must not attend public meetings, [place 


theatres, or entertainments; permi 
(7) must conduct himself in an orderly fwarne 
manner so as to give no ground for com- tage c 
plaint or suspicion; conste 
(8) must on every Sunday, and oftener s cand 
if required, report at the office of the se- tory 
cret police; C 
(9) must always carry this card with J°°"° 
him; cities ; 
(10) must not visit other persons. Afte 


A certain irony characterizes this 
card, for there is nothing in any of the 
places of internment that even re- 
motely resembles a public house or a 
place of amusement, to say nothing of 
theatres. The prisoners are under con- 
stant guard. Such information as we 
print has been procured by very risky 
strategy. Naturally, all letters re- 
ceived and sent by the prisoners are 
strictly censored. Those written by the 
unfortunates under confinement are 
for the most part appeals for bread and 
canned goods, or anything to eke out 
their miserable and inadequate fare, 
and exhortations to their families, who 
are often deprived of their only bread- 
winner, not to despair. 

The Fascist Government employs 
two other measures against its political 
opponents — ‘warning’ and ‘notice.’ 














S- [A ‘warning,’ which was previously 
us fused only in case of criminals, is equiva- 
18 [lent to interning the person to whom it 
ist fis directed in his ordinary domicile. He 
yS: [cannot leave the place where he lives 
without a police permit. He must not 
eg [have any intercourse whatsoever with 
people under the suspicion of the 
Government. He must be in his house 
at certain hours, usually from 10 or 
or §1l p.m. until 7 a.m. Police agents in- 
vade his home at all times of the night 
to see that this order is obeyed. 
‘Notice’ is a public police warning to 
‘conduct yourself according to political 
or |regulations.” A person who receives 
this notice is not permitted to leave his 
place of residence without an official 
permit. Anyone who has been either 
warned or notified is virtually a hos- 
tage of the Fascisti. He is kept under 
constant observation and is regarded as 
acandidate for internment. Great num- 
bers of trade-union officers in Milan, 
Genoa, Florence, Turin, and other 
tities are thus constantly shadowed. 
After publishing the first few lists of 
















SIBERIA is now confined to the region 
between the Ural Mountains and Lake 
ikal. The former southwestern 
rovinces have been detached by the 
viet Government to form the au- 
onomous Republic of Kazakstan, and 
he provinces on the Pacific have be- 
me the Far-Eastern Republic. Even 
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people interned, the Italian papers, at 
Mussolini’s orders, ceased to do so. 
Those known to be in actual internment 
include a large number of prominent 
teachers and professional men and 
women, among them several who dis- 
tinguished themselves, or whose rela- 
tives distinguished themselves, in the 
war. As soon as it was discovered that 
the venerable leader of Italian Social- 
ism, Turati, had escaped to Corsica a 
large number of his friends and asso- 
ciates were arrested, among them 
people of such prominence and popu- 
larity that indignation spread even to 
the Fascist camp. Men like Cardinal 
Tosi, several senators, and high army 
officers and officials, including the 
former mayor of Milan, protested, but 
in vain. After a few weeks most of 
these people were released, though still 
kept under police supervision. For 
example, Dr. Pini, who has a large 
practice in the highest circles of Milan, 
and among whose patients is the 
Governor’s wife, is accompanied by a 
police officer on his professional rounds. 
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thus diminished, however, it still has 
about the area of European Russia, 
and is ten times as large as modern 
Germany. In 1925 its population ap- 
proached nine million, of whom well 
toward seven million live on the land 
and less than one million in the cities. 
This great territory is served by less 
than four thousand miles of railway, or 
about one ninth the mileage of Ger- 
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many, and it has no improved high- 
ways outside the towns. The famous 
‘Main Trail’ of tragic memory, over 
which exiles were driven into banish- 
ment before the opening of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, is ungraded and un- 
surfaced, and more of a hindrance than 
a help to traffic. Peasants prefer to 
drive across the fields on either side, as 
do officials in their automobiles. Yet 
this apology for a road is, if anything, 
better than most of the so-called high- 
ways connecting the various towns. 

This vast territory may be divided 
roughly into a timber belt, most of 
which lies north of the Trans-Siberian, 
a grain belt extending from a hundred 
and fifty to six hundred miles south of 
the railroad, and a future industrial 
region in the southeast, close to the 
Mongolian border. It is watered by 
two mighty rivers, — the Ob with a 
half-dozen navigable tributaries, and 
the Yenisei with the Angara, — which 
form the waterway from Lake Baikal 
to the Arctic Ocean. The upper tribu- 
taries of the Lena also penetrate this 
region. 

After lying almost unexploited for 
centuries, Siberia experienced a period 
of rapid development between the com- 
pletion of the Trans-Siberian Railway 
in 1896 and the outbreak of the World 

Jar. Then came the Bolshevist Rev- 
olution and civil war, leaving a wake 
of destruction behind them. I traveled 
over Siberia last year just when the 
ensuing ruin was most complete. Out 
of twelve hundred private industrial 
establishments employing sixty thou- 
sand workers in 1912 and having a 
product valued at more than forty-two 
million dollars, only one hundred and 
twenty, with twenty-seven thousand 
workers and a product of seventeen 
million dollars, remained. Flour mills, 
breweries, and tanneries had been ex- 
propriated and converted into govern- 
ment enterprises. I was not able to get 


a bottle of Seltzer water in Siberia al- 
though the ingredients for making it 
were running to waste at the chemical 
works in Komarovo. I saw thousands 
of bags of grain and flour spoiling at 
Biysk while ten thousand workers were 
unable to get bread at the neighboring 
Kuznetsk coal mines. I visited govern- 
ment offices where hundreds of officials 
had been discharged, imprisoned, and 
in some cases sentenced to death, for 
maladministration, and realized how 
little the centuries had done for the 
civic education of these people. The 
thieving and extortion in Siberia last 
year repeated almost exactly the story 
of 1819, when the reforming Tsarist 
governor Speranski tried to clean out 
the Augean stables there. 

Siberia’s present sources of wealth 
are suggested by the census of 1913, 
which valued her agricultural products 
at one hundred and fifty million dollars, 
and her industrial products, including 
minerals, at forty-two million dollars. 
Gold mines yielded between six and 
seven million dollars last year, and can 
easily be made to increase this figure by 
nearly one half. The fur trade, though 
temporarily depressed, is capable under 
wise administration of vast develop- 
ment. Siberia has well over half a bil- 
lion acres of woodland, of which per- 
haps one fifth consists of merchantable 
timber. At present the lumber cut is 
less than one fifth what it was in 1912, 
and despite the country’s vast forest 
wealth it will never be the leading in- 
dustry. But Siberia’s economic future, 
which is conditioned largely by the 
growth of transportation facilities, de- 
pends primarily upon grain, cattle, 
coal, and iron. Between 1893 and 1912, 
a period that embraces most of the 
agricultural development of this region, 
some two million settlers took up about 
fifty million acres of land, mostly in 


what is called the Barabinskaia Steppe fj 


and the Altai district, where conditions 
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are especially favorable for agriculture 
and grazing. Between 1900 and 1912 
the value of Siberia’s agricultural prod- 
ucts multiplied tenfold. Fertile, virgin 
soil, and the codperative societies, 
which handled the peasants’ grain, eggs, 
and butter and supplied them with 
agricultural machinery, dairy equip- 
ment, and improved seed, are to be 
thanked for this. 

Butter and egg buyers were sta- 
tioned at all principal towns along the 
railway and the navigable rivers, fur- 
nishing a ready market for these prod- 
ucts. Troops of Tatars roamed from 
village to village buying up horsehair, 
bristles, and similar commodities, 
which they likewise sold to buyers in 
the towns. Fifty thousand head of 
cattle were driven annually from 
Mongolia through the Altai district 
and the Kirghiz steppes, nearly twelve 
hundred miles, to western shipping 
points. Horse-raising flourished. In 
fact, before the war Siberia’s overflow- 
ing wealth provided more freight than 
the railways and the navigable streams 
could carry. Progress was hampered 
only by lack of transportation. 

After the Revolution this evil be- 
came more acute. Agricultural output 
continued to increase, while the rail- 
ways fell into dilapidation. I saw peas- 
ants in the Siberian villages making 
their own ropes and harness of horse- 
hair, as they did one hundred years ago, 
and throwing away bristles and hair 
except as far as they were able to em- 
ploy them for homemade felt. The 
Tatars no longer go about collecting 
these commodities. In a word, Siberian 
agriculture is choking with its own fat. 
It must find new channels to market. 

Official surveys show that the Sibe- 
tian coal fields contain about three 
hundred and fifty billion tons, of which 
two hundred and fifty billion tons are 
in the Kuznetsk Basin, lying adjacent 
to approximately thirty billion tons of 
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iron ore. The other fields are con- 
siderably scattered. One of them, con- 
taining fifty-two billion tons, lies on the 
lower course of the Yenisei, not far 
from the Arctic Ocean. All these de- 
posits, with a few minor exceptions, 
yield first-class coking coal. Near the 
Kuznetsk Basin, moreover, are exten- 
sive but only partially explored de- 
posits of silver, copper, lead, and tin. 
The same metals and gold, as well as 
manganese and graphite, are found on 
the upper Yenisei. 

Political chaos has not diminished 
Siberia’s natural wealth, with the 
exception of the forests, which have 
suffered severely by fire. The chief 
damage has been to the country’s 
business structure. Its restoration is 
the real problem to-day. 

Moscow’s economic campaign for the 
next few years, so far as we can judge 
it by appropriations in the Budget, con- 
templates an intensive development 
of an irregular quadrilateral lying south 
of the Trans-Siberian, between Novosi- 
birsk and Krasnoyarsk, and having 
its centre in the Kuznetsk coal basin. 

















It is planned to bring industrial pro- 
duction in this district up to the level 
of agricultural production. A little iron 
works founded in the eighteenth cen- 
tury and modernized by a transfer of 
machinery from some big furnace in 
Poland during the war, a chemical 
plant built by German and Austrian 
war prisoners at the same time, and a 
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railway about one hundred and twenty 
miles long connecting these establish- 
ments and the mines, are to be used as 
a nucleus. About sixty miles of addi- 
tional railway is already surveyed as 
part of this project, for the purpose of 
tapping other already tested coal de- 
posits, and a site has been selected oppo- 
site the little town of Kuznetsk for five 
blast furnaces and rail and plate mills. 
As soon as the furnaces are in opera- 
tion, another railway, several hundred 
miles long and paralleling the Trans- 
Siberian, is to be built between the two 
branches now running southward from 
the main line to Biysk and Abakan 
respectively. This new road will give 
the furnaces work for several years to 
come, and will afford them a direct 
communication with Central Asia via 
a connecting link already surveyed. 
This ambitious project for developing a 
highly industrialized quadrilateral in 
the heart of Siberia is to be rounded 
out by river improvements designed to 
make the upper reaches of the Ob and 
its tributaries constantly navigable and 
to supply electric power for furnaces, 
sawmills, dairies, and minor manufac- 
turing enterprises. 

Hand in hand with these industrial 
and transportation projects, arrange- 
ments are being completed to settle two 
million peasants from European Russia 
in this district during the next ten years, 
with a view to increasing the produc- 
tion of wheat, eggs, butter, and other 
agricultural commodities, to be handled 
by the State Wholesalers and by an ex- 
tensive system of codperative societies 
already in existence. Last of all, this 
new gigartic real-estate development 
is to be connected with Asiatic markets 
and the outside world market by a 
truck road across Mongolia to the 
Chinese railhead, and by improvements 
of the Kara Sea route. The Soviet 
Government’s ten-year programme 


includes also the construction of forty- 
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three thousand kilometres, or between 
twenty-five and thirty thousand miles, 
of paved highways. 

Appropriations for carrying out this 
programme during the next five years 
have been fixed at sums equivalent to 
the following in American currency: 
(1) thirty-five million dollars for devel- 
oping and equipping the coal and iron 
mines in the Kuznetsk Basin and for 
extending the iron and steel works 
there; (2) seventy-five million dollars 
for the construction of about nine 
hundred miles of railway; (3) twenty 
million dollars for placing peasants 
upon the land; (4) ten million dollars 
for miscellaneous industries at Novosi- 
birsk; (5) ten million dollars for river 
improvements and electric plants along 
the upper course of the Ob and its tribu- 
taries. This implies an expenditure of 
between one hundred and forty million 
and one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars for what may be designated pre- 
liminary work. It is a sum which the 
present income of the Soviet Govern. 
ment makes it perfectly feasible to allot 
to this purpose, assuming that Moscow 
escapes serious foreign complications 
during the next five years. 

So much political as well as eco- 
nomic importance is attached to this 
task of thoroughly fortifying Russia in 
the heart of Northern Asia that it is not 
likely to be neglected. The whole proj- 
ect is related to a still more ambitious 
scheme of railway extensions and tap 
ping new but already partly explored 
natural resources along the whol 
southern frontier of Russia’s Asiatic 
possessions. The economic strategy o 
this campaign is governed by two domi 
nant motives—to secure additio 
export commodities and new outlets t 
export markets, and to provide al 
easily accessible grain supply for Cen 
tral Asia, so that the cotton crop the 
can be extended to the utmost. 
Southwestern Siberia, where adequa 
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rainfall and hot summers make crop 
failures practically unknown, the soil is 
peculiarly fitted for wheat-raising. That 
region can therefore feed a large local in- 
dustrial population, export downstream 
to Arctic ports, and ship south into the 
cotton country. If the latter market 
only is supplied, it will release some 
three hundred thousand tons of 
wheat now shipped annually from the 
Volga to Turkestan and the neighbor- 
ing provinces, for sale to Western 
Europe. 

Last year the general manager of the 
Russian-Manchurian Railway Com- 
pany wrote as follows: ‘In speaking of 
the industrialization of Siberia we must 
constantly bear in mind its importance 
for our relations with the countries 
bordering on Siberia, above all with 
Mongolia and China. Siberia can and 
must be transformed from a country 
producing only raw materials into a 
country producing also manufactures. 
That will have a profound influence 
upon our intercourse with China and 
Mongolia. We shall have the first call 
upon their raw materials and the first 
access to their markets. That fact has 
profound political as well as economic 
bearings. It makes it imperative for us 
to develop our manufactures and to 
increase the proportion of industrial 
workers in agricultural Siberia. It is 
imperative likewise in order to fortify 
Soviet power in the Far East. Our 
whole Far-Eastern policy demands 
that we shall be economically strong as 
well as politically strong in that part of 
the world.’ 

But the Russians are not looking to 
Asia alone; they will not be satisfied 
solely with the Asiatic market. Behind 
all the questions and projects which 
that great continent poses lies the 
shadow of British competition. The 
Russians want to get a foothold in Lon- 
don, the world’s trading centre. They 
are working along two lines — to 


develop a navigable sea highway be- 
tween the mouth of the Ob and the 
Yenisei through the Kara Sea to Ham- 
burg and London, and to build a direct 
railway line to the nearest ice-free 
harbor. Such a road is now projected, 
running from Tobolsk northwest in the 
direction of the White Sea, to have its 
terminus at the mouth of the Mezen, 
northeast of Archangel. 

For several years so-called Kara Sea 
expeditions have been organized every 
spring at Omsk and other ports upon 
the Ob River and its tributaries. These 
consist of lighters which are laden with 
produce and towed by steamboats to 
the mouth of the river. Similar tows 
are also taken to the mouth of the 
Yenisei. There they are met by ocean 
vessels freighted with manufactures 
and other import goods. This enter- 
prise is in the hands of Arcos, Ltd., the 
Soviet company which has its head- 
quarters at London. The idea of em- 
ploying this route via the Siberian 








rivers and the Arctic Ocean is a very 
old one, but up to the World War such 
expeditions only occasionally succeeded. 
The Kara Sea is cut off from the mild 
waters of the Gulf Stream by the high 
coasts of Nova Zembla, and is often 
blocked with ice. Only rarely is it 
navigable for three months, and during 
the short season when it is open the 
narrow channels between Nova Zembla 
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and the mainland are apt to be ice- 
bound. During the war, however, the 
Russians were forced to use this route 
to obtain munitions and transport pro- 
visions, and with the aid of ice breakers 
and radio stations they were able to do 
so with considerable success. The So- 
viet Government, taking a leaf from this 
experience, has kept up the practice. 

Airplanes as well as steamers are em- 
ployed for this service. Exceptin unusu- 
ally severeseasons, modern.steamers can 
get through under present conditions. 
The rivers, however, are a different 
problem, for they are often completely 
blocked by shifting sand-bars, espe- 
cially during low water. Systematic 
river improvements are hardly justified 
by the amount of traffic that passes 
down these streams, but short railways 
around the particularly ticklish points 
are under contemplation. The Yenisei 
is the more promising water highway, 
on account of the large deposits of coal, 
copper ore, — part of which also con- 
tains platinum,—and other metals 
along its lower course. An excellent site 
for an improved port lies at its mouth, 
and vast tracts of merchantable timber 
line its banks. 

Unfortunately, Siberian rivers are 
not open more than four months of the 
year, and they freeze over just when 
one of the most important products, 
grain, is ready to be shipped. That 
commodity, with the exception of such 
as is held over from the previous sea- 
son, must therefore go by rail. Furs are 
also sent by the latter route, as they are 
so valuable in proportion to their 
weight that freight charges do not 
count heavily in their cost. Hemp, 
butter, and eggs can be conveniently 
shipped by water, although it gets 
pretty hot in the summer on the upper 
and central courses of these streams. 
Graphite and manganese are also sent 
down the Yenisei. The latter, which is 
of the first quality, goes principally to 
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Germany. A promising trade in pack- 
ing-house products can doubtless be 
developed via this route. 

What is expected of Siberia in the 
next five years? If we can accept the 
rather optimistic programme of the 
Government, the area in grain will be 
doubled. Crop values will be increased 
from the present figure of about one 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars 
to three hundred million dollars. The 
lumber cut will be nearly quadrupled. 
Large increases are planned in the out- 
put of leather and cement. It is pro- 
posed to raise butter exports from 
thirty-two hundred tons to eight 
thousand tons. Within the past two 
years the product of the glass works in 
Siberia has more than doubled, and it 
now exceeds ten thousand tons. It is 
hoped to raise the value of iron and 
steel produced from the six hundred 
thousand dollars of last year to four- 
teen hundred thousand dollars, and to 
double the amount of coal won. Last 
year the quantity mined was only be- 
tween one and two million tons. 

This is a minimum programme, and 
does not take into consideration various 
other projects now in hand. For ex- 
ample, it is proposed to transfer at 
least three thousand peasant families 
from the beet sugar districts of the 
Ukraine to Siberia, and to erect a sugar 
factory there. About fifty thousand 
acres of tested beet land have been set 
aside for this purpose. 

Personally I have little doubt that 
funds will be found for all these im- 
provements and for several others that 
I might mention; but I suspect more 
difficulty will be experienced in pro- 
viding the new enterprises with the 
operating capital necessary to put 
them on a remunerative basis. That 
seems to be the weakness in most 
Soviet undertakings. On the whole, 
however, I saw enough in Siberia last 
year to make me very optimistic. 
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CANTON AND CHRISTIANITY 


KUOMINTANG PRONOUNCEMENTS 


[We print below an appeal to Chinese 
Christians issued by the Chinese Con- 
tinuation Committee of Wuhan, which 
is allied to the National Christian 
Council of China, defending the Kuo- 
mintang movement; and an official 
statement of the educational pro- 
gramme of the same party by Dr. Wei 
Kok, a member of its Educational 
Commission. The latter gentleman, 
after obtaining his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, taught at the Can- 
ton Christian College. The first article 
is reprinted from the North China Her- 
ald of January 22, the second from the 
Canton Gazette, an English-language 
organ of the Kuomintang, of January 8.] 


I. A CHINESE-CHRISTIAN 
MANIFESTO 


Fellow Christians of the Whole 
Nation: — 

We are all a part of the nation of the 
Chinese Republic. Owing to the dis- 
satisfaction concerning the old tradi- 
tional ethics, we have become followers 
of Christianity. But, as it was trans- 
planted from other nations and unfor- 
tunately it has in its history become 
identified with imperialists, much mis- 
understanding has developed. Now, as 
we stand under the flag of ‘ blue sky and 
white sun’ as a free people, we are no 
longer oppressed by the old conception 
which insisted that the Church should 
have nothing to do with politics, and we 
have come to realize our duty in the big 
mission before us for the salvation of 
our nation. We therefore beg to clearly 
express our attitude in the following: — 


We believe that the National Revo- 
lution under the leadership of the 
Kuomintang is an immense moral force 
which stands for the salvation of our 
country and our people. For this rea- 
son we, as a whole, support the Nation- 
alist Government, assist the National 
Revolutionary Army, and believe that 
the ‘Three Peoples’ Principles,’ the 
‘Outline for the Development of Chi- 
na,’ and the internal and foreign policy 
and programme of the Kuomintang 
Party present the only scheme for the 
emancipation of our people and the 
salvation of our nation. We also volun- 
teer to participate in the People’s 
Revolutionary Movement, for which 
we will work hard, externally to over- 
throw imperialism in order to build up 
an equal and independent nation on the 
earth, internally to overthrow mili- 
tarism anda bad system of government, 
to better the living condition of farmers 
and laborers, and to construct a just 
and progressive social order in which 
every individual may enjoy a living 
with plenty to eat and enough to wear; 
and for the final goal of world-wide 
revolution and the equality of all hu- 
man beings. 

Jesus founded His religion on the 
spirit of liberty, love, sacrifice, and 
service; struggled against the force of 
sin, and was never willing to com- 
promise. Originally He was a great 
revolutionary force. In the past not a 
few of our fellow Christians devoted 
their lives to revolutionary work. 
Some of them initiated the movement, 
and others sacrificed their lives for the 
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cause; and even now we have no small 
number of Christians who are either 
leaders in the National Government or 
officers in the army or connected with 
other lines of revolutionary work. We 
recognize them as the best examples of 
real Christians. As we remember these 
forerunners we become bolder and 
braver and try harder to carry out our 
duty for the salvation of our nation. 
We wish most earnestly to participate 
in the Revolutionary Movement in 
accordance with the revolutionary 
spirit of Christ, who overthrew Phari- 
saism, the traditional ethics, and the 
nobility who oppressed the common 
people, and finally gave up His life on 
the Cross. 

Weare also conscious of the fact that 
imperialism is not only the worst ene- 
my of our people and our country, but 
is also the worst enemy of Christianity. 
History shows that it has oftentimes 
utilized the Church to increase its 
power and force. When Christianity 
was awake to start a revolution it was 
always crushed and oppressed. For 
instance, the attempts that were made 
to prevent Morrison from coming to 
China to preach, and recently the per- 
secution by the imperialists of some 
open-minded missionaries because they 
expressed sympathy with the emanci- 
pation movement of the Chinese. The 
British Government will not allow 
Christian literature to enter Hongkong 
because it stands for the emancipation 
of the Chinese people and the over- 
throw of imperialism. Most recently 
Christianity and its work became the 
target of open attack by the imperial- 
ists in their homelands on the ground 
that the Church furnished the dynamic 
of anti-imperialism and of the move- 
ment of revolution in China. This 
shows that imperialism, both in its na- 
ture and in its history, is fundamen- 
tally out of harmony with Christianity, 
and is therefore our worst enemy. 
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Christianity, as well as the landless 
classes and the weaker nations of the 
world, is the slave of imperialism. Now 
we all stand with a firm resolution to 
overthrow this master. We are strug- 
gling not only for the emancipation of 
our people, but also for the emancipa- 
tion of our religion. 

We are very happy to know that the 
National Christian Council has passed 
a resolution in favor of the abolition of 
‘unequal treaties.’ We as a whole sup- 
port this resolution. We don’t want 
Christianity to be built on the founda- 
tion of gunboat policy. Neither do we 
wish to see the spreading of the Gospel 
dependent upon the backing of any 
military force. The nature of the policy 
of aggression and military force is fun- 
damentally contrary to the principle of 
Christianity. Christianity can be built 
only upon the foundation of the moral- 
ity and personality of its followers, and 
the success of their work in the salva- 
tion of the nation and the world; and its 
strongest backing must be the sacrifi- 
cial blood of its followers shed for the 
sake of their religion. Even if we are 
misunderstood and attacked by others 
on account of our faith, we would not 
seek the protection of Christianity from 
‘unequal treaties’ which are capable of 
overthrowing our country and im- 
periling our race. 

Should there be any foreign mission- 
aries who love their own countries more 
than they love Christ, and who are un- 
willing to help us in our National 
Revolution of the moment, we wish 
them to go back to their own countries 
as soon as possible. The only thing we 
can do is to work hard for the inde 
pendence of the Christian Church s0 
that it may be free from the control of 
foreigners and may rid itself forever of 
all relationship with imperialism. 

With regard to the question of re- 
habilitation of educational rights, we as 
a whole pledge our support and our best 
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efforts for its success. We will bring 
all Christian schools under the man- 
agement of the Chinese Christians, 
subject to the regulations of the 
Chinese Government, everything con- 
cerning the administration and the 
curricula of these schools to be in 
accordance with the educational system 
of the Chinese Government. 

Finally, we wish to speak a few words 
in regard to the Anti-Christian Move- 
ment, which is prompted by some of 
our fellow countrymen. The make-up 
and quality of Christianity are very 
complicated. It cannot help having 
some reactionary elements. During 
its history it has acquired certain rituals 
and forms that are not quite suited to 
the nature of the Chinese people; and, 
furthermore, there are also bad ele- 
ments in the Church who do not live up 
to the standards of the Church, thus 
becoming a disgrace to the whole reli- 
gion. Meantime we admit our weak- 
ness and our sins. We also admit that 
these are the inevitable shortcomings 
of every big organization. The first 
thing that Jesus, the founder of our 
religion, taught was that we must 
repent. So we recognize the Anti- 
Christian Movement to be our candid 
friend. With regard to their criticism, 
we hold the spirit of an ancient teacher 
who said, ‘If you have blundered, you 
must try harder.’ 

We are closely watched by those 
outside. Inside the Church we are 
prompted by a desire to save the nation 
and the world. We will bend every 
effort to work for the reformation of 
Christianity. On the negative side we 
will improve the ritual, theology, organ- 
ization, and methods of the Church; on 
the positive side we will make our reli- 
gion a religion which is suitable to the 
spirit of our nation and the lives of our 
people. At the same time we will do our 
best to preserve religious liberty. We 
will never give up the faith which gave 


us peace of heart and the courage of 
life, no matter what oppression or per- 
secution comes from military powers or 
political authorities. We wish to be like 
Cromwell who saved his nation through 
his religion. We will never be like Judas 
who betrayed his Lord for his own 
benefit. 


II. A CANTONESE SCHOOL 
PROGRAMME 


We are neither antiforeign nor anti- 
Christian. As soon as the mission 
schools readjust themselves along our 
principles, they will have no trouble. 
Our four fundamental principles are: — 

1. That education must be based 
upon the principles of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

2. That education must be conduct- 
ed in accordance with the latest find- 
ings of the natural and the social 
sciences. 

3. That education must take the 
welfare of the people as its central 
theme. 

4. That education must mean the 
promotion of brotherhood, equality, 
and freedom. 

5. That education must have a 
centralized system of control and 
guidance. 

With the above-mentioned principles 
in view, the Kuomintang will carry out 
the following educational policies in the 
country as soon as general conditions 
are settled: — 

1. To make popular education and 
popular movements go hand in hand. 

2. To provide free education for the 
poor. 

3. To make education increase our 
capacity to earn a livelihood. 

4. To make education lead the 
students to the masses, rather than 
develop them as a separate class. 

5. To introduce military training 
into all the middle schools and colleges. 

6. To give special emphasis to 
physical education. 
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7. To unify all students’ move- 
ments under the supervision of the 
Kuomintang. 

8. To lay special emphasis upon 
scientific studies. 

9. To recover educational rights. 

10. To separate religion from educa- 
tion. 

Rules governing private schools, 
including those which are opened by 
foreigners or missions, are: — 

1. All private schools must be under 
the supervision and guidance of the 
Educational Administrative Authori- 
ties of the Nationalist Government. 

2. Each private school should have 
a board of trustees who are representa- 
tives of and appointed by the founders 
of the school. No foreigner can serve as 
a trustee, except under special circum- 
stances. 


8. To establish or close a school the 
consent of the Government must be 
secured. 

4. Private schools cannot have for- 
eigners as presidents, but under special 
circumstances foreigners may be ap- 
pointed as advisers. 

5. The organization, curriculum, and 
hours of study must be consistent with 
the regulations of the Educational Ad- 
ministrative Authorities. 

6. Private schools must not have 
compulsory religious courses, or con- 
duct religious propaganda in their 
instruction. 

7. Religious services in _ private 
schools must be only voluntary. 

8. The Government has the power 
to close private schools when they are 
mismanaged or in opposition to the 
policies of the Government. 


BRINGING THE CORPORATION UP TO DATE?’ 


BY DR. FELIX PINNER 


Tue Commission appointed by the 
German Bar Association to report upon 
a revision of our corporation law has 
announced that it will not confine itself 
to the particular amendments already 
mooted, but that it proposes to take 
under advisement a radical reconstruc- 
tion of modern corporation juris- 
prudence. That will require more time 
than was originally planned, and it may 
delay the adoption of certain reforms 
for which there is crying need, but the 
Commission’s action is a wise one. We 
regret the more, however, now that this 


1From Berliner Tageblatt (Liberal daily), Jan- 
uary 22 


decision has been taken, that the Com- 
mission is composed entirely of lawyers; 
for while the corporation is a juristic 
institution, it is also an economic 
organism. We therefore hope that the 
Commission, having thus resolved to 
broaden the scope of its inquiries, will 
invite economists and practical busi- 
ness men either to join its membership 
or to assist it with expert advice. 

In view of the fact that the corpora- 
tion problem is to be dealt with as a 
whole, it is important that the public 
should understand why these reforms 
are needed, and also the social changes 
that are modifying the whole corpora- 
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tion problem. What are the functions 
of the incorporated company in the 
business world of to-day? To what 
extent has its purpose changed since 
the time when our present corporation 
laws were enacted? How does modern 
business react upon the corporation, 
and how does the corporation react on 
modern business? How must the two 
codperate in order to forward and not 
to. hinder economic betterment? 

It is certainly no accident that for 
some time past certain prophets have 
predicted that the incorporated com- 
pany and the law on which it is 
founded have outlived their usefulness, 
both because business is not the same 
to-day that it was when our present 
corporation laws were enacted, and be- 
cause the shareholders of to-day are 
very different from the shareholders of 
yesterday. 

Walther Rathenau was perhaps 
the first to lay stress upon this fact, 
in his book upon corporations pub- 
lished during the war. He invented the 
term ‘substituted functions’ for a 
transformation which all human insti- 
tutions undergo as they grow older. 
They retain their names and some of 
their original features, but their prem- 
ises, purposes, and inner structure in- 
sensibly change. Business corporations 
have passed through this experience. 
Their present character is fundamen- 
tally different from that contemplated 
by the business men and lawmakers 
who originally created them. The 
great corporation of to-day has long 
since burst its old shell, as an arti- 
ficial person conducting private busi- 
ness for profit, and has acquired new 
traits and functions which are primarily 
social and political. 

So long as the organism retains its 
present form, however, it must be 
guarded against dismemberment. Wal- 
ther Rathenau therefore concluded that 
the majority management of a corpora- 


tion must be protected from petty, 
ignorant, and dilettante interference 
by individual shareholders or minority 
groups. The English economist Keynes 
has also adopted this view. The fact 
that a British individualist should 
reach the same conclusion as a German 
semi-Socialist shows how far evolution 
of corporations has advanced — to 
what extent they have become an inte- 
gral and necessary part of modern so- 
ciety. 

More recently Dr. Curtius, the 
German Minister of Economics, has 
taken one step beyond Rathenau and 
Keynes by declaring: ‘These great 
modern economic organisms transcend 
the bounds of purely private business, 
and have gradually become public in- 
stitutions with national responsibilities.’ 

No theoretical economist or practical 
business man, however, has hitherto 
drawn the logical inference from this 
fact— that, if the corporation has 
really become something different from 
what it was when our present corpora- 
tion Jaw arose, that law itself must be 
adjusted to the changed object with 
which it deals. Instead of seeing this, 
corporation managers as a rule have 
obstinately opposed any attempt to 
amend or revise our corporation law, 
apparently under the impression that 
they can manipulate that law without 
the help of the Government so as to 
make it serve their ends. What they 
seek is first of all to increase the powers 
of directors and their inner circle, at 
the expense of individual shareholders 
and stock minorities. They have ac- 
complished this by concentrating vot- 
ing power in the hands of a small con- 
trolling group. The most transparent 
device is to issue shares having plural 
voting rights to a very few people, who 
in many cases represent but a small 
fraction of the capital actually invested. 
Another way of securing the same 
result is to create voting trusts, rep- 
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resented by a bank or a small financial 
group. 

Such indirect and underhand re- 
shaping of our corporation law is 
responsible for the vagueness and con- 
fusion that characterize current legal 
thought upon this subject. This juristic 
ambiguity may give freer play to cer- 
tain sound evolutionary tendencies in 
business, but it also encourages formi- 
dable abuses. When natural economic 
changes have reached a certain point 
they must be defined and clearly ex- 
pressed in legislation. Unless that is 
done there is danger that institutions 
may become corrupted, for a condition 
arises that gives free play to bad mo- 
tives as well as good ones. 

Not long ago I was discussing with a 
prominent bank director numerous 
instances where solemn engagements 
entered into between the shareholders 
when a corporation was formed had 
been violated by boards of directors 
and big stockholders. The banker 
readily admitted that this disregard of 
corporation charters and by-laws was 
seriously undermining confidence in 
corporations and injuring the market 
for their shares. He said that he had 
repeatedly protested against such vio- 
lations of charter provisions by boards 
of directors upon which his bank was 
represented. But he had had to let it 
rest there. His bank could not be 
expected to retire entirely from the 
boards of such corporations, for that 
would mean the loss of profitable busi- 
ness connections. A great financial 
institution, which is primarily in- 
terested in earning dividends for its 
shareholders, cannot take such a step 
merely to enforce its protest. 

Yet banks unquestionably belong to 
the group of great corporations which 
have evolved beyond the status of 
purely private profit-making compa- 
nies and have become public institu- 
tions primarily responsible to the 


community at large. They must live up 
to that responsibility even at the cost of 
some shrinkage of returns to their 
shareholders. In practice, however, 
they invariably prefer the interests of 
the latter to the interests of the com- 
munity. Under our present corpora- 
tion law they are not only entitled, but 
they are actually obligated, to act thus. 
But this very situation, where directors 
of a great institution must choose be- 
tween serving the interests of society 
and serving the interests of their share- 
holders, shows that our corporation 
law, as embodied both in statutes and 
in the court decisions, stands to-day on 
a shaky foundation. 

If we are, therefore, to give these 
business structures the secure legal 
basis they require, we shall have to 
emphasize their primary obligation to 
society at large. The management 
must be protected — even in order to 
assure their solvency as private under- 
takings — against the momentary in- 
terests of individual shareholders, the 
speculative machinations of particular 
groups, and forays by competitors 
outside the organization. This might 
suggest that corporations can no longer 
be run on a strict majority and minor- 
ity vote basis as heretofore. But if 
continuity of management must be pro- 
tected from illegitimate attack by 
increasing the voting rights of re- 
sponsible controlling groups, or limiting 
the voting rights of those who are mere 
participators in profits, we cannot let 
this be done entirely at the discretion 
of the directors by any arbitrary action 
they may decide to take; we must set 
up a regular legal procedure for accom- 
plishing this, based upon the interests 
of society at large. Corporation law 
must not be stretched for such pur- 
poses, for if that is done it may also be 
stretched for unjustifiable and illegal ob- 
jects. Our legislation must be revised 
with this particular object in view. 
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Similarly, the tendency of our great 
industries to form huge corporate com- 
binations is not due entirely to a desire 
to cheapen costs of production and to 
avoid wasteful competition, as is com- 
monly claimed; it is also due to mere 
love of size, to the personal ambition of 
individuals, to corporate rivalries, to 
mere love of prestige. These other 
motives may, it is true, produce great 
combinations which it is desirable for 
purely economic reasons that society 
should have, but they may also Jead to 
mistaken amalgamations that interfere 
with normal business progress and 
represent a clear waste to the commu- 
nity. When we allow corporation man- 
agements to start a campaign of amal- 
gamation without any legal restrictions 
whatsoever, we encourage, not only safe 
and sound systemization of business, 
but also a sort of corporation imperial- 
ism that may prove as perilous in 
industry as it is in politics. 

Coming now to the second aspect of 
our theme, not only corporations, but 
also shareholders, have changed since 
our present laws were enacted. In this 
day of vast business organizations the 
stockholder is no longer the settled 
proprietor that he used to be. In most 
cases he is merely the transient owner 
of a title to an infinitesimal fraction of a 
great property, which he has bought in 
many instances for speculation rather 
than permanent investment. That fact 
alone explains and largely justifies his 
diminishing influence in company man- 
agement, and the concentration of all 
real control in the hands of a mana- 
gerial minority. The conversion of the 
shareowner into a mere security holder 
interested only in his next coupon, or 
into a speculator watching for the first 
chance to sell at a profit, really involves 
a profound structural change in our 
whole corporation system. 

This revolution in shareholder psy- 
chology is partly due to the increasing 
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size of business undertakings. They 
have become so large that the stock- 
holder is reduced to a negligible atom, 
and they are growing so rapidly that 
they invite speculation. These great 
companies, however, are as dependent 
as ever upon shareholders for their 
capital. They must accommodate 
themselves to this new, fickle, capri- 
cious type of investor, because they can 
no longer secure the capital they need 
from the old, reliable, solid type of 
staid business man. 

Our venerable ethical standards no 
longer apply in business, either to 
shareholders or to directors. We must 
resign ourselves to the fact that stock- 
holder ethics have sunk to about the 
same level as director ethics. To state 
it more fairly, new ethical codes are 
forming on both sides, which are lax 
only from the standpoint of our old 
ideas and our old law. If we must have 
the fly-by-night shareholder and the 
speculative shareholder, we must at 
least give him fair play. We must as- 
sure him the greatest possible safety in 
respect to the object for which he pur- 
chases his shares. We must see that he 
is adequately informed of their true 
value, and that he is not misguided in 
making his investments, temporary 
though they may be. 

Since the transition to big industry, 
and above all during the last few years, 
German corporation law has developed 
both toward increasing the power of 
the directors—and correspondingly 
diminishing the power of ordinary 
stockholders — and toward greater se- 
crecy and mystification regarding the 
operations and conditions of the com- 
pany. 

Of course, this is utterly: wrong. 
Directors not only do arbitrarily what- 
ever they wish, but they give Jess and 
less information to the shareholders 
concerning what they are trying to ac- 
complish, what they are actually doing, 
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and what they have done in the past. 
This strengthening of administrative 
authority and simultaneous lessening 
of publicity and responsibility explain 
why our corporations have been so 
prolific in scandals. It is a condition 
that cannot but prove damaging in the 
long run, because it creates an atmos- 
phere of fogginess, uncertainty, and 
unreliability in our stock market, cor- 
rupts honest directors, and demoralizes 
and disillusions shareholders. 

We therefore need amendments to 
our corporation laws giving directors 
better protection against unwise inter- 
ference with their duties, but it is 
equally imperative that we should 
insist upon greater publicity than at 
present regarding all the actions of the 
management. Authority without re- 
sponsibility is reactionary and demor- 
alizing, either in government or in 
business. I do not mean that impor- 
tant corporation secrets should be 
disclosed. That is not the kind of 
secrecy that is doing the present 
damage. I refer rather to the sort of 
jealous secretiveness that would keep 
the public from knowing anything 
about past as well as pending trans- 
actions —an attitude partly due to 
intellectual indolence and dislike of 
taking trouble, but also expressing a 
conscious policy of concealment, pur- 
sued for the advantage of insiders. 
This unnecessary or pernicious secrecy 
not only gives the directors and their 
friends a proper understanding of the 
conditions of the corporation, and a 
justifiable influence in its affairs not 
shared by outside stockholders, but it 
often divides the shareholders into priv- 
ileged and unprivileged speculators. 

‘The public might be safely entrusted 
with a knowledge of many facts which 
are now kept from it — for example, 
the order of business of general meet- 
ings in which important measures are 
to be decided upon. Notices are so 


drafted now that shareholders come to 
meetings in complete ignorance of what 
is to be done there. They do not know 
how to vote, or the true import of the 
recommendations laid before them. 
Above all, however, reports of opera- 
tions and balance sheets should be 
made more lucid and informing than 
they are at present. Incomplete and 
often misleading information is fre 
quently given regarding important 
proposals affecting the whole‘destiny of 
a company and the value ofits securi- 
ties. It has happened repeatedly that 
cartel agreements and other vital 
measures have been approved whose 
true terms were concealed from a 
majority of the shareholders until some 
director or big stockholder happened to 
discover a joker in the deal and fought 
it. Most important of all, however, 
every transaction between a company 
and the managerial groups associated 
with it should be fully explained, down 
to every detail, before that transaction 
is submitted to the shareholders for 
their approval. It is not permissible 
for promoters’ shares or allotments of 
new stock to be assigned to such related 
and allied groups without the full facts 
being made public, including the condi- 
tions under which such arrangements 
were concluded and the services ren- 
dered in return for such favors. 

The balance sheets of all Jarge cor- 
porations should be published in much 
fuller and clearer detail than hitherto. 
The public can no longer tolerate hav- 
ing the actual assets and profits of 
companies concealed by halfway state- 
ments, while the true balances are 
known only to the directors and a few 
of the initiated, and a third balance 
may be drawn up exclusively for ‘the 
eyes of the tax assessor. If the publica- 
tion of such facts keeps great corpora- 
tions from accumulating the reserves 
absolutely essential for carrying out 
the great operations necessary in the 
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business world to-day, because the law 
requires all profits to be distributed to 
the shareholders, then the law should 
be changed to suit the necessities of the 
time. 

Far greater publicity of corporation 
accounts is required in England and 
America than in Germany. In issuing 
prospectuses for foreign investors Ger- 
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man companies are obliged to disclose 
much information which they are not 
accustomed to disclose for home con- 
sumption. Yet that has never done 
them serious injury. Greater publicity 
is the only corrective for the in- 
crease of authority which the directo- 
rates of our great companies demand 
and need. 


A DAY IN SERAJEVO’ 


BY ROBERT REDSLOB 


Tue legendary Arabian wooden horse 
that carries its rider through the air 
and sets him down in a far-off fabulous 
country is a familiar figure. Have we 
been riding on his back? Where are 
we? Is this a real town built of brick 
and stone, or is it a cloud city, a phan- 
tom raised by an Oriental magician? Is 
it a scene from the Thousand and One 
Nights? 

Serajevo, ‘the golden,’ ‘the white,’ 
called Bosna Serai in the old days, was 
conquered by the Turks under Mehmed 
Fatih in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It seems to be suspended in pure 
space. A hundred mosques and mina- 
rets, surrounded by a group of wooden 
houses, gardens, and cemeteries, seem 
to climb up the side of the rocky 
mountain and suddenly to stop halfway 
up one of the peaks in front of an 
abrupt ledge. A few little thatched 
huts take the risk of climbing still 
higher, but they soon fall back and 
press against each other like birds flee- 
ing before a storm. Up there in the air 
terror and danger seem to threaten 

1From Le Correspondant (Liberal Catholic 
semimonthly), January 25 
VOL. 382 — NO. 4303 


everything. T\he wall of rock surrounds 
the city at a dizzy height and almost 
connects it with the sky. Here and 
there sinister fortified castles break the 
sky line, like vultur&s’ nests built in the 
clouds. They are ten guardians, 
harder than the stone, jooking down on 
the city with sombre eyes, or Titanic 
warriors, lifting granite fists to overawe 
a nation of slaves. But the castles of 
Serajevo, the Mohammedan dungeons, 
and the Austrian fortifications are to- 
day merely spectres of an era that is 
dead, for neither the crescent nor the 
two-headed eagle reigns here now — 
Bosnia is free. 

The green Alps all around are dotted 
with white rocks, looking like chessmen 
that mountain giants are playing with 
on the high plateaus. A narrow stream 
rushes through the mountain rampart 
surrounding the town. This is the 
Miljacka, flowing over dark rocks, its 
waves leaping joyously from one stone 
to another. What a surprise greets it, 
after its long dark canyon journey, to 
find itself here suddenly projected into 
sunlight! 

Serajevo’s life centres in the great 
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bazaar. We make our way through a 
mass of tiny shops full of Turks and 
Jews, of artisans and merchants, sitting 
cross-legged. A cobbler is making red 
leather shoes laced with thongs like 
moccasins. A hatter is shaping fezzes 
between two metal forms under a heavy 
press. When he pulls them out he 
caresses them delicately with loving 
hands. These fezzes are of various 
colors, the black ones being intended 
for the Jews. A lace-maker is sewing 
sashes and trimming a peasant cos- 
tume. These immense Bosnian sashes 
with their inriumerable pockets are 
true carry-alls; they accommodate 
utensils of every kind, including a 
TDwmascus blade with a dangerous- 
looking pretrndins -bilt. In another 
establishment a little Maan clothed in 
rags of many colors Witelds a hatchet 
among his blocks of nojugat and cubes 
of Turkish paste. ol ae his pre- 
served fruits which Re has cleverly ar- 
ranged in the forfn of sausages. One 
shopkeeper offe¥s carpets for sale, 
another coffee fets with a little coffee 
mill. We admire especially the filigree 
silver work and the pieces of cloth em- 
broidered with gold thread. There are 
also silk handkerchiefs and heavy socks 
containing all the colors of the rainbow. 
Some of the shops display a complete 
collection of every kind of tool that has 
been used since the day of the Prophet. 
Handsome gendarmes with rifles and 
cartridge belts pace slowly here and 
there, clearing a passage for themselves 
through the agitated crowd. 

Beggars throng the bazaar where the 
Mohammedans come to buy great 
loaves of round, flat bread. The pur- 
chasers choose these loaves with ex- 
treme care, and never select one 
without having first rubbed their 


thumb over half a dozen specimens, 
placing their purchases in wooden trays 
which they balance on their heads. 
When evening approaches a cannon is 


fired at the top of the mountain, an- 
nouncing the end of the day’s fast; for 
this is the time of Ramadan, when the 
faithful are forbidden to take any 
nourishment, or even tobacco, from 
midnight to sunset. 

These Mohammedan merchants give 
me the impression of being honest men. 
They post up their prices and sit wait- 
ing patiently until the prospective 
buyer, tarrying in front of their shop, 
addresses them. They do not solicit 
customers. It can hardly be said that 
they do a lively business, but they eke 
out a living on the purchases that the 
Bosnian peasants make on market 
days. After all, these sons of the 
Prophet need little. They wear the 
same clothing for fifteen years; after 
which the cloth is cut up and used to 
patch other garments. No fires ever 
add a cheerful note to these windowless 
shops, even when snow lies deep in the 
streets. Nor do the owners even dream 
of buttoning up their shirts, which are 
always open at the throat. An enor- 
mous sash wound round and round 
their middle is a kind of central heating 
plant for their whole body. They spend 
very little for pleasure. On rare occa- 
sions they devote a few pennies to a 
strong drink of spirits, which the 
Prophet did not forbid, for the simple 
reason that he knew nothing of distilled 
liquors. Different trades are grouped 
into guilds, and no artisan fails to in 
voke the patron saint of his fraternity 
each morning when he opens his shop. 

Mohammedan women, when they go 
to the bazaar, wear long mantles the 
size of horse blankets, which completely 
disguise the wearer’s form, and a ker 
chief over their heads. The veil i 
required, but I observe that it is very 
thin when the woman is pretty. No 
and then she lifts it and you can see 
furtive smile on her face. Little girl 
wear sandals on their bare feet, an 
their wide Turkish trousers are gat 
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ered up with a single pin. They are 
clothed in brilliant colors, yellow 
alternating with scarlet. Some women 
wear modern dresses, but all preserve 
the veil. We must remember that 
these Bosnian Mohammedans are not 
Turks; they are natives who embraced 
Islam during the Turkish invasion in 
order to keep their property and save 
their lives. Polygamy has long since 
ceased to exist among them. 

In the middle of the bazaar rises the 
mosque of Ghazi Husref Bey. It was 
built during the first half of the six- 
teenth century by a vizier of that name, 
who ruled over Bosnia for thirty-five 
years. People affirm that, except the 
splendid Suleimania Mosque of Adrian- 
ople, its equal does not exist this side of 
the Bosporus. A paved court with a 
fountain surrounded by columns and 
surmounted by a cupola, where the 
Mohammedans wash before praying, 
lies before the building. The faithful 
worshiper approaches with a towel 
under his arm. When his turn comes, 
he stands on one of the square stones 
on which a stream of water is falling, 
washes his face, arms, and feet, and 
last of all the stone itself, and then 
makes way for the next believer. 

After having performed this rite, the 
faithful pay their devotions on the ter- 
race of the mosque or inside the sanc- 
tuary. They leave their towels and 
shoes in lockers provided for this pur- 
pose outside; but people who have new 


a shoes carry them with them to the holy 


place so that their souls may be in 
peace during the ceremony. Presently 
their bodies are all swaying in unison. 
Then they all bow down, their fore- 


is heads touch the earth, and their many- 
vg colored turbans move together with the 


precision of a gymnastic exercise. From 
his pulpit the muezzin looks down at 


ir this varied play of color and chants the 





heart-rending notes of his long prayer. 
Boys walk across the courtyard with 
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copper-bound wooden buckets, serving 
drinks to the thirsty worshipers. We 
wonder what ingredients the yellow 
liquid they are pouring out contains. 
The same courtyard is also used for 
more solemn ceremonies; the dead are 
laid out here before they are buried, 
with a green cloth covering them, and, 
in case of men, with a turban at their 
heads. 

Wednesday is market day, when the 
Bosnian peasants come down from the 
mountains to sell their produce. They 
are magnificent physical specimens, 
pictures of strength, but appealingly 
simple and gentle in demeanor. Their 
garments are of black felt, elaborately 
embroidered, and their collars are 
trimmed with lace. Red turbans are 
wound around their heads. When these 
country people mingle with the Mo- 
hammedans in the narrow streets of the 
old town, the effect is marvelously 
picturesque. Mohammedan women, 
veiled and gloved, crouch before bun- 
dles of cloth displayed for sale, hold it 
up for inspection, and praise it in a few 
discreet words for the benefit of the 
attentive peasant women. Soon a cus- 
tomer makes a choice, and then the 
two begin to discuss prices. One Bos- 
nian woman also has cloth for sale, 
which she carries folded in piles on her 
head. Another sells bags covered with 
embroidery. A third weaves strings of 
necklaces made of nuts. A fourth has 
filigree pendants with a picture of 
Maria Theresa to offer. A fifth peddles 
wooden flutes like rudimentary pipes of 
Pan. A Mohammedan, a Jew, and a 
Bosnian successively put their lips to 
the mouthpiece to test its tone. A 
dealer is mixing lemonade. On the 
table are five bottles, which he pours 
into the concoction one after the other, 
making mystery of his recipe. 

Leaving the old section of the town, 
we come to the municipal building on 
the bank of the river. This is a modern 
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structure in Moorish Byzantine style, 
the details of which are borrowed from 
a Cairo mosque. Everywhere in Sera- 
jevo one finds Mohammedan grave- 
yards surrounded by high modern 
houses. This is because the old town 
was built on the mountain and its 
burial places were in the valley. 

Spanish Jews are often seen in the 
Serajevo streets, and in fact throughout 
Bosnia. Most of these are the descend- 
ants of the thirty or forty families 
who were transplanted here from Con- 
stantinople and Saloniki more than 
three hundred years ago. You insult 
them if you confound them with other 
Jews. They are proud of their descent, 
and disdain their coreligionists whose 
blood is not Spanish. The women 
dress their hair like a policeman’s hel- 
met, and deck themselves out with 
pearls and golden beads. 

We took lunch in an Italian restau- 
rant on the banks of the Miljatka. Our 
host was an original fellow, for he 
served only people whose faces he 
liked; the rest he sent away. You will 
ask how he indicated to a guest that he 
did not want his patronage. That was 
quite simple — he turned the plate in 
front of him upside down. It must, 
however, be confessed that even the 
privileged ones did not come off easily, 
for they were forced to listen to their 
host’s interminable political discourses, 
which were so violent that they pre- 
vented them from doing justice to his 
fare. 

The museum here contains a suite of 
peasant rooms furnished with scrupu- 
lous fidelity to life. There is a big car- 
pet and textile factory at Serajevo 
which is run by the State and which 
has several branches in near-by towns 
and employs fourteen hundred workers. 
It manufactures, not only Bosnian 
goods, but rugs of every Oriental pat- 
tern and texture — Smyrnas, Anatolias, 
Persians, and others. Various methods 
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of manufacture are employed — the 
shuttle, the needle, or simply the knot 
tied by hand, or sometimes several of 
these processes combined. Visitors are 
taken to a model workroom where 
each type of work is represented. The 
fingers of the people tying knots move 
so fast that the eye cannot follow their 
motion. 

We were very anxious to get permis- 
sion to visit the Husref Bey mosque, 
but it required great effort and persist- 
ence to do so. We knocked repeatedly 
at the.door of the dignitary who guards 
this holy place — a doctor of theology, 
with a keen eye and a fine profile, who 
wore a sky-blue overcoat and a white 
silk turban, to show that he had made 
the pilgrimage to Mecca. Each time 
the doctor put us off with the excuse, 
‘They are praying.’ We modestly 
asked when prayers would be over. 
“Try coming back again.’ I presented 
our letter from the Yugoslav Embassy 
in Paris, but it was of no avail. Finally, 
on our fifth visit, luck was with us. A 
written permission enabled us to find 
the sacristan. He provided us with 
Turkish slippers, and we penetrated 
the sanctuary. The floor was entirely 
covered with wonderful old rugs. 
These kept the visitor from looking 
upward and fastened his attention on 
the ground, for it was impossible to 
take one’s eyes off this fairylike display 
of colors, as brilliant as a reflection of 
dawn in an Oriental sea. The walls 
were covered with paintings imitating 
mosaics. The gallery was made of 
painted wood, and the pulpit with its 
eight columns was of many-colored 
marble. A niche was cut in the wall for 
the officiating priest. In a little mauso- 
leum near the sanctuary was the tomb 
of Husref Bey, the founder of the 
mosque. It was covered with a precious 
fabric, on the middle of which rested 
his turban. The faithful pray before 
the sepulchre of this holy man. 
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Toward evening, accompanied by 
three Serbian friends, we climbed up to 
the old Turkish citadel built on a high 
bank above the Miljatka, whence we 
continued our way to the upper town, 
where we drank a cup of coffee under a 
lemon tree. I say lemon tree, but that 
is a euphemism. The trunk, the 
branches, and the leaves were authentic, 
but the lemons spent the night in the 
café to be safe from marauders. Every 
morning they resumed their places on 
the tree again, where they hung sus- 
pended by little wires. 

Night was falling. From mountain 
to valley the minarets were illuminated. 
We could hear the prayers of the muez- 
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zins, and Serajevo was like a scene in a 
fairy tale. It is more Mohammedan 
than Constantinople, our friends as- 
sured us, and they added that as 
Turkey becomes more and more mod- 
ernized one will have to come to 
the mountains of Bosnia to find the 
rites of Islam practised in all their 
purity. 

It was dark when we returned to the 
lower town. We walked along the 
river and crossed a bridge. ‘This is the 
scene of the assassination,’ one of our 
companions said, and related at length 
the now familiar circumstances of the 
drama that plunged the world into the 
greatest war of history. 


AN EPITAPH 


BY W. H. DAVIES 


[New Statesman] 


BrEnrEATH this stone lies one good man; and when 
We say his kindly thought towards all men 

Was as generous to the living as to the dead — 
What more for any mortal could be said? 

His only enemies were those he tried 

To help, and failed; who blamed him, in their pride, 
Forgetting that his power was not as great 

As his intention — and their own weak state. 

And if he met with men too slow to move 

Into the fullness of his own clear love, 

He looked for the fault in his own self, and not 
Blamed other men — like our more common lot. 
His boundless trust and innocence of evil 

Tempted the base and mean, and helped the Devil. 
Since such a man, without suspicion, kind, 

Was duped by many a false, ungrateful mind, 

He’s gone to Heaven — because he lived so well 
That many a wretch through him has gone to Hell. 
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ANOTHER JOB FOR KING SOLOMON’ 


RUNNING A FACTORY IN REVOLUTIONARY CHINA 


TuE manager of one of the large foreign 
cigarette factories in Hankow, who now 
has considerable time on his hands 
through the forcible closure of the 
factory, — some three thousand em- 
ployees being paid full wages mean- 
while, — recently has been telling of 
some of his experiences in connection 
with the management of the plant. 
The first serious strike occurred back in 
1924, the incentive being a demand for 
higher pay. Finally the proprietors of 
the concern agreed, so that everything 
was settled nicely. But still there was a 
hitch somewhere. The reason for the 
hitch was shortly disclosed when one of 
the leaders of the newly formed Ciga- 
rette Makers’ Union came in and said 
that before the employees would con- 
sent to go to work they demanded a 
holiday. ‘A holiday!’ exclaimed the 
rnanager. ‘Why, you have already had 
nearly a month, for which we have 
agreed to pay you full wages.’ ‘Yes,’ 
replied the labor leader, ‘but now we 
want a regular holiday to celebrate the 
settlement of the strike, and we want 
you to come along and help.’ 

Well, the manager did not know 
what it was all about, but he decided 
to go along and see the fun. Hence 
he was on hand early the next morning 
at the appointed place, and was sur- 
prised to find all of his three thousand 
employees lined up in marching forma- 
tion, with banners, a brass band, and 
everything. The leader of the Union 
insisted that the manager, an American, 


1From the China Weekly Review (Shanghai 
American English-language weekly), January 29 
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should walk at the head of the parade. 
He was considerably perplexed at the 
situation, not knowing what serious- 
minded directors in New York and 
London would think of this exhibition, 
but decided to proceed, especially if it 
would assure the reopening of the 
factory. So they started out and they 
marched, and they kept on marching 
for two or three miles through the 
Chinese city, much to the enjoyment of 
the multitudes assembled along the 
route. 

Finally they reached a place where a 
large mat-shed had been erected and 
where refreshments had been provided. 
The leader of the Union then informed 
the manager of the factory that it 
would be necessary for him to make a 
speech to the employees. After having 
marched for three hours through hot, 
dusty streets the manager was scarcely 
in a condition for oratory, but still, 
thinking of the necessity of getting the 
factory open, he climbed on the plat- 
form and made a speech in English in 
which he congratulated the laborers 
upon their decision to return to work. 
He spoke for about three minutes, 
following which the head of the Union, 
who could speak English of a sort, 
mounted the platform to translate the 
manager’s remarks into Chinese. The 
leader of the Union quickly proved him- 
self to be a master of oratory, for it took 
him exactly three hours by the clock to 


translate the manager’s three-minutef. 


address. And the interpretation went 
over big, for the laborers frequently 
applauded, often so enthusiastically 
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that the manager is still wondering 
to this day what the Chinese inter- 
preter did to his little speech. The 
oratory was finally finished, following 
which the head of the Union explained 
that it would be necessary to have their 
pictures taken. Then followed another 
march, with more music, for about two 
hours to the place where the photog- 
raphers were waiting. The place 
selected was along the railway em- 
bankment on the outskirts of the for- 
eign settlement. After considerable 
posing — with the American manager 
in the centre — the picture was taken, 
following which, with appropriate 
cheers, the party broke up. 

The laborers, every man, woman, 
and child of them, true to their promise, 
were on the job bright and early the 
next day at the factory ready to go to 
work, and everything was lovely — 
that is, everything was lovely until 
about three weeks later, when Marshal 
Wu Pei-fu arrived on the scene with his 
army and decided to put an end to 
‘this labor-union foolishness,’ which 
the old Chihli general declared to be 
nothing less than a political move 
instigated by his opponent, Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen. Marshal Wu got to work 
immediately, and after his spies had 
rounded up most of the labor leaders he 
marched them out to the railway em- 
bankment where the photograph had 
been taken and had the whole crew, 
some twenty-five of them, executed 
without further ado. Immediately 
following the execution Marshal Wu 
also had a photograph taken, which he 
posted throughout the district to serve 
as a warning against further ‘foolish- 
ness’ of this kind. It should be ex- 
plained in passing, however, that the 
leader of the Cigarette Makers’ Union 
who staged the big celebration managed 
in some way to escape Marshal Wu’s 
firing squad, and lives to this day 
as an honored leader of the labor 
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corps in the Kuomintang’s drive against 
capitalism. 

But to get back to the factory man- 
ager and his troubles in trying to keep 
some three thousand Chinese laborers 
happy and satisfied. All went well for 
several weeks, when one day one of the 
superintendents detected one of the 
employees stealing some of the com- 
pany’s product. Since there was a strict 
rule against thievery,—a rule with 
which every employee was familiar, — 
the manager immediately ordered the 
culprit to be discharged. Immediately 
there were complications, and the man- 
ager was informed by a committee of 
laborers that the whole force would 
walk out unless the man were reinstated. 
After some thought the manager de- 
cided to compromise, so after a con- 
ference it was decided to reinstate the 
man accused of theft, but to dock him 
one day’s wages. Everybody was 
happy and all returned to work. About 
a week later a woman employee was 
caught stealing and was brought to the 
manager. Upon questioning her the 
manager found that she was very poor 
and was the sole support of five children. 
Under the circumstances he decided 
that it would not be humane to cause 
her to lose her job, so he gave her a 
lecture and told her to go back to work. 
But complications again developed, for 
a committee of laborers came in and 
insisted that the woman be fired, the 
reason being that the Union had held a 
meeting and adopted a resolution 
against thievery. ‘Therefore,’ declared 
the leader, ‘unless you fire this woman, 
all man quit work!’ Now this was a 
pretty mess — a case of ‘damned if you 
do, and damned if you don’t.’ But 
again compromise was resorted to: the 
woman was ‘fired,’ but the manager 
privately saw to it that she did not 
come to want while she was out of 
employment. 

Thus it went, one darn thing after 
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another, but generally the employees 
were kept at work and happy, the com- 
pany aiding in the process by providing 
free hospital services for the sick and a 
free school for the children of employees, 
with bonuses for those workers who 
kept on the job regularly, and so on. 
One day a carpenter employed on the 
premises was caught stealing, and upon 
his record being examined it was found 
that he had been under suspicion for 
some time for other offenses. The man 
had been caught in the act by one of the 
foreign superintendents, who had ob- 
served the carpenter wrapping up some 
cigarettes and concealing them in his 
pocket. Not knowing what effect it 
would have on the other laborers, the 
manager decided that he would call in 
the Union committee for consultation. 
The Union committee took the culprit 
to one side, and after questioning him 
for some time came back and explained 
that it was all a mistake, that the man, 
being of a frugal turn of mind, had 
noticed the piece of paper on the floor 
and had picked it up and put it in his 
pocket without noticing that it con- 
tained cigarettes; that the man was 
‘very sorry’ the mistake had been made, 
and was willing to pay for the ciga- 
rettes, and so on. 

The manager of this factory now 
insists that the wisdom of a King Sol- 
omon is needed to operate a factory 
in China to-day, for in addition to 
the normal troubles incidental to the 
management of labor, which is just be- 
ginning to bestir itself after almost 
countless centuries of conditions closely 
approaching feudalism, there is now the 
added complication of politics and 
‘antiforeignism,’ and ‘anticapitalism,’ 


and ‘anti-imperialism,’ and ‘antimili- 
tarism,’ not to mention countless other 
‘isms’ which have been imported into 
China from abroad. And among the 
‘isms’ not the least are the well-mean- 
ing but often misdirected efforts of 
so-called ‘uplifters’ from abroad, who 
come to China and attempt to solve 
China’s labor and social problems 
without any background of information 
except that provided by familiarity 
with conditions in America and Europe, 
where organized labor is at least a 
century in advance of conditions now 
existing in China. Recently a com- 
mittee of laborers in one of the Hankow 
factories called on the proprietors and 
presented them with a written docu- 
ment which upon examination proved 
to be a draft of factory laws which had 
been enacted in England several years 
ago. The Chinese laborers demanded 
that all of these laws be immediately 
applied in the factory at Hankow. It 
required several hours of argument to 
show the union leaders that conditions 
in China were quite different from those 
prevailing in England, and that if the 
English laws were applied in China all 
at once it would so increase the cost of 
production that the output of the fac- 
tory would be out of the reach of those 
in China who were expected to purchase 
it. Finally the workers saw the point, 
and decided that progress toward the 
ideal in China would have to be grad- 
ual, or the factory could not be oper- 
ated at all. Yes, Henry Ford may have 
a lot of fun operating a factory on a 
five-day schedule in Detroit, but he 
has n’t anything on the man who is try- 
ing to run a manufacturing business in 
China to-day! 




















FROM A NICARAGUAN NOTEBOOK’ 


BY PRINCE FRANZ ZU WINDISCH-GRATZ 


THE author, who must not be confused 
with Prince Ludwig Windisch-Gritz, 
the Hungarian franc forger, but who 
belongs to the same distinguished 
family, visited Central America in 1910 
as a representative of the Austrian 
Ministry of Trade. The following 
article consists of extracts from his 
notebook at that time.] 


Sunday, July 31. — At nine o’clock 
we dropped anchor in Corinto harbor, 
because two Pacific Mail steamers 
occupied the wharf. Corinto is a very 
picturesque town, embowered in a 
great palm grove. Immediately after 
the quarantine officer left, the Captain 
of the Port, General Joaquin Gutierrez, 
who is also Governor of Corinto, came 
on board in order to welcome me in the 
name of the President and take me 
ashore. At the same time I received a 
telegram from our consulate at Ma- 
nagua saying that I should be received 
by the President, General Madriz, the 
same afternoon. At the railway station 
I saw a train that had been waiting two 
hours for me. I bade adieu to the 
General in much confusion over these 
unexpected honors, and boarded ‘my’ 
parlor car. Finding that the train 
would not leave immediately, however, 
I got out again to chat a moment with 
a young secretary of the Mexican 
Legation in Costa Rica and Nicaragua, 
who had been my fellow passenger on 
the steamer, but was proceeding shortly 
to Mexico to attend a centennial 


1From Neue Freie Presse (Vienna National- 
ist-Liberal daily), January 30, February 26 


celebration there. I welcomed the 
opportunity to get off letters in his care. 
At the railway station in Leén, one 
of the principal towns in the republic, 
and capital of the province of the same 
name, the military commander greeted 
me in the name of the President. A 
military band stood on the platform 
and played marches. A great crowd 
surrounded the train, but everything 
was orderly and I saw no signs of the 
revolution. Our consul at Managua 
had been so courteous as to come down 
to meet me at this point. As soon as 
the train left we had a long, confidential 
conversation. The revolution seems to 
be gaining ground, and General Madriz’s 
chances are not altogether rosy. That 
gentleman was Nicaragua’s delegate to 
the International Peace Conference of 
the Central American republics held at 
Cartago, Costa Rica, where he and his 
wife won every heart. When’ President 
Zelaya retired, Madriz was called back 
by the victorious Radical-Liberal Party 
and made President of the republic. 
The Conservative Party, however, is 
the serious, solid, responsible political 
organization here. It has the moral, 
intellectual, and material leadership of 
the aristocracy, whose stronghold is the 
city of Granada on Lake Nicaragua. I 
was assured on all sides that its mem- 
bers had not the slightest objection to 
General Madriz personally — they all 
respect and esteem him. A great gulf 
exists, however, between the Conserva- 
tives and the followers of General 
Madriz, particularly his personal en- 
tourage. Several prominent Conserva- 
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tives are reported to be in favor of 
putting General Madriz back in the 
presidential chair after the revolution 
succeeds. This seems to me very un- 
likely. In any case, the Yankees, who 
are opposing him in every way and 
have not recognized him, would not 
permit it. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s much-discussed 
letter congratulating General Madriz 
as President upon assuming office, after 
his administration had been recognized 
by Germany, has just made the round 
of the international press, and has 
been of great moral value to that 
gentleman, but it has angered the Amer- 
icans and strengthened them in their 
resolution to get rid of him. Our consul 
tells me that Madriz is very friendly 
indeed to our Government also, because 
a recognition by Germany is assumed 
to mean almost automatic recognition 
by Austria-Hungary. 

At three o’clock we reached Ma- 
nagua, where an assistant secretary of 
the Foreign Office met us with two 
government carriages. The Mexican 
Minister for Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
was also at the railway to greet the 
Secretary of the Legation. I had known 
him in Buenos Aires, where he was 
formerly chargé d’affaires. I also found 
two Austrians waiting to greet me. I 
rede with the undersecretary to the 
hotel, while Consul Giebler followed 
with the two Austrians in the other 
carriage. At the hotel I found the 
President’s aide-de-camp, who _in- 
formed me that he would call for me at 
four o’clock to take me to General — or 
Doctor, as many call him — Madriz. 

The President is a little, elegant 
gentleman of unusually gracious man- 
ners. He greeted me with exceptional 
cordiality, while I hastened to thank 
him with much effusion for my kind 
reception at Corinto, Leén, and Ma- 
nagua, and for the special car that had 
been placed at my disposal for my 


journey from the coast. Madriz ex- 
pressed with great warmth the grati- 
tude he felt to our Government for 
recognizing him, whereupon I made 
haste, in order to prevent a misunder- 
standing, to tell him that my mission 
was in no way a diplomatic one, that I 
had come exclusively as a commercial 
representative of my Government, 
simply in the way of regular office 
routine. Madriz answered instantly 
that trade promotion was the most 
important service to be performed in 
his country, and that his Government 
was only too happy to cultivate every 
possible relation with the monarchy. 
The courtesies shown me were also due 
to my distinguished name. 

As no one else was present, Madriz 
promptly turned the conversation to 
the political situation. He deplored the 
lamentable state of the country, and 
assured me that the revolution would 
have been over long ago if the Ameri- 
cans had not interfered, and that he 
would have resigned his office before 
this if that would have settled matters. 
His resignation would do no good, 
however, for his political opponents, 
with incredible blindness, were selling 
their land for American dollars. To 
all appearances he himself had little 
confidence in his ability to keep con- 
trol of the Government. As a matter of 
fact, this momentary alliance of the 
Conservatives and the Yankees is one 
of the strangest anomalies conceivable 
in a country like this; it indicates a 
most abnormal situation. My stereo- 
typed inquiries regarding commercial 
relations, the possible terms of a com- 
mercial treaty, most-favored-nation 
clauses, consular conventions, and a 
market for iron and steel products, 
especially munitions of war, received 
a most satisfying response. After 
quite a long conversation Madriz was 
called away to an important conference 
—the last reports from the zone of 
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military operations. The President 
offered me his carriage for my private 
use, and begged me to come back two 
hours later. 

I spent a few minutes with the Consul 
at the German Club, where we took a 
few drinks, for the heat was almost 
unendurable. I longed to jump into 
Lake Nicaragua and spend the night 
swimming. My protracted and stren- 
uous conversations, alternately in 
Spanish, French, English, and German, 
were also exhausting. 

About seven o’clock I went back to 
the Palace, where I was immediately 
conducted in to Madriz. He described 
with great satisfaction some little suc- 
cess of the Government forces. Un- 
fortunately it was only a partial victory. 
Then he recurred to the general polit- 
ical situation, which I found very in- 
teresting, for the eyes of all the world 
are now directed toward this man. 
He said in substance: ‘I have never 
taken a single step against the United 
States. In spite of that country’s 
hostile attitude, I have refrained from 
retaliation, in order to show up Wash- 
ington’s policy to the country and to 
the world as it actually is — in the be- 
ginning covert, and now open, support 
of the revolution. In fact, the revolu- 
tion would have been ended with the 
blockade of Bluefields if the Americans 
had not forced a landing there in order 
themselves to deliver arms and am- 
munition to the insurgents.’ 

Madriz appeals powerfully to my 
sympathies. God knows there is noth- 
ing harder in the world than to hold 
your head high and to look things 
straight in the eye in a difficult, in fact 
an impossible, situation. To-day the 
revolutionary forces are occupying 
Acoyapa and positions southwest of 
that point, after having thrown back 
the Government troops — whose com- 
mander, oddly enough, is here in 
Managua instead of in the field — to 
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San Ubaldo on the shores of Lake 
Nicaragua, placing them in one of the 
most unfavorable situations you can 
imagine. The revolutionists can reach 
Managua in three days’ marching. 
Railway traffic between that city and 
Granada is interrupted. Madriz’s sit- 
uation seems to me desperate. 

At eight o’clock the Consul and the 
two Austrians took dinner with me at 
the hotel. Close to the extensive hotel 
grounds is the public park, where 
fashionable Managua goes abroad 
evenings. About half-past nine a mili- 
tary band of about seventy men arrived 
from the Escolta, at Madriz’s orders, 
to serenade me. At the same time the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs called, 
together with a party of gentlemen 
whose names and rank I do not re- 
member. The hotel grounds were 
crowded with people, and the public 
park was absolutely packed. The band 
played Gott Erhalie with spirit and 
without an error. Rarely have I heard 
our national air so well played in a 
foreign country. Everybody rose. It 
was a touching moment, and I had 
great difficulty in retaining my com- 
posure. 

The band continued to play for some 
time, and when I shut my eyes I might 
have imagined myself in our Volks- 
garten had it not been for the oppressive 
heat. My conversation with the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs was very 
pleasant. He inquired with great inter- 
est about conditions in Argentina, 
Chile, and Brazil. It must have been 
1 a.m. before the band left. I hurried 
out to shout ‘Adiéds cordiales’ to the 
soldiers, who replied in a jovial manner. 

After I had escorted my honored 
guests to the door, I hurried to bed. 
Unfortunately, the nights here are as 
oppressively hot as the days, and 
even stuffier under the mosquito bars 
which are imperative if one is to avoid 
malaria. 
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After a short morning walk I took 
breakfast at the hotel. The landlord 
is an elegant Frenchman of pleasing, 
businesslike manners, and an expert 
at making out bills. Mine was a 
masterpiece. 

About ten o’clock the Consul came 
and took me to the government build- 
ing where all the ministries are housed 
and public business proceeds — so far 
as I was able to observe, smoothly and 
efficiently. My first visit was to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, which I made 
brief because of our meeting yesterday 
evening. Next I called upon the Min- 
ister of War, and last of all upon the 
Minister of Finance, a brilliant man 
who, I was told later, is also a distin- 
guished politician. We talked over 
thoroughly the questions that were the 
special object of my visit. At the 
present moment, of course, nothing is 
doing. 

About 4 p.m. the President’s adju- 
tant came to take me to the Palace, 
where I was introduced to Madame 
Madriz. The President stopped in for 
a moment, and champagne was served. 
Madriz withdrew immediately after- 
ward to attend a conference. There- 
upon I accompanied Madame Madriz 
and one of her nieces, in an elegant 
equipage drawn by two big Chilean 
horses, upon a ride through the town 
to Quinta Nina, a beautiful summer 
place with extensive grounds on the 
shore of Lake Managua. There is a 
beautiful view from this point. The 
pretty, tasteful, simply furnished resi- 
dence belongs to the proprietor of my 
hotel. I took a number of snapshots 
just before sundown. We returned to 
the city by the same route by which 
we had come. The President’s wife 


seemed cheerful and care-free. She is 
certainly a plucky little woman, for this 
was possibly the last time she would 
ever take the ride. When we got back 
to the Palace we accompanied the ladies 


to the drawing-room, where the Presi- 
dent immediately appeared and cham- 
pagne was served again. After cordial 
adieus I returned to my hotel. 

At ten o’clock I was informed that 
instead of taking the regular train at 
five o’clock a special train at the Pres- 
ident’s orders would pick me up at 
6 a.M., not at the railway station, but 
on the shore of Lake Managua. 


Saturday, August 6. San Juan del 
Sur. — After luncheon on board I went 
ashore with Mr. Thompson. After 
dispatching a telegram to the consulate 
at San José, Costa Rica, I made a short 
call at Mr. Thompson’s house, where 
he presented me to his distinguished 
lady and to his two daughters, both of 
whom were exceptionally beautiful 
girls — a pleasing combination of Eng- 
lish breeding and Latin-American gra- 
ciousness. Telegraphic connection with 
Managua had been interrupted by the 
revolutionary forces. Thompson is 
whole-heartedly on the side of the 
revolution, as are—as I am coming 
more and more to see — all the upper 
classes. He also tells me that Madriz is 
an exceptionally fine man, respected by 
his own opponents, who are ready to 
admit that, if he were on their side, he 
would make a splendid President. So 
it is quite possible that if he is beaten 
now he will again occupy the position 
of Chief Magistrate. But not immedi- 
ately, for the Americans won’t permit 
it. Rumors reach us of another battle, 
fought this time between Lake Nic- 
aragua and the capital, in which the 
Government forces were badly whipped. 
Poor Madriz and poor little Madame! 
Day before yesterday I wired them my 
warmest thanks for their courtesy from 
Corinto. 

About four o’clock horses were 
brought around. I was given a loan of 
the Prefect’s famous single-foot pony. 
That gentleman himself turned up just 
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as the older daughter of the family was 
expressing her enthusiastic sympathy 
with the revolutionists. When I asked 
her whether I should tell this to the 
gentleman, she ran out of the room. 
Later, when we were starting on our 
ride, however, she asked me to ‘kill the 
man outside’ when I got into the 
country, whereupon I promised her to 
do my best to bring home his scalp. 
It was a magnificent ride, through 
tropical valleys, forest, and meadows. 
My horse traveled famously. We were 
constantly passing outposts of from 
twelve to fifteen soldiers. Turning back 
to the coast, we had a gallop down the 
beach, and got back to Mr. Thompson’s 
for tea. The ladies gave me flowers and 
a prettily carved coconut, and promised 
to send me news of the decisive battle 
when it was fought. I was curious to 
see whether they would remember. 

The following January I found 
awaiting me at the Legation in Chile, 
when I returned from a trip to Argen- 
tina, this letter: — 


San JUAN DEL Sur 
September 22, 1910 
Dear Str, — 
In compliance with my promise, I am 
happy to inform you that the country is 
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again at peace. Thank God the revolution 
has triumphed and the Conservative Party 
is master of the situation. The last decisive 
battle was fought at Panaloya Pass, and 
lasted fourteen hours. It resulted in the 
Government’s losing all its artillery and its 
baggage train. After capturing Panaloya 
Pass, Granada was at the mercy of the rev- 
olutionists, who took the city without much 
resistance. As a result of the capture of 
Granada and his defeat at Panaloya, Dr. 
Madriz and all his followers fled to Hon- 
duras. With his departure the war was 
virtually over, and the revolutionists took 
possession of Managua without firing a shot. 

Don Juan Estrada is President, and the 
members of his Cabinet are gentlemen of 
the best families of the country. In a few 
months we shall have a free election, and 
it is very likely that General Emiliano 
Chamorro will be chosen President. 

We recall your visit most pleasantly, and 
send you all good wishes. 


This clear, logical account of what 
had happened, written by a young girl 
scarcely seventeen years old, who had 
never been away from the little harbor 
town where she was born, is striking 
testimony to the culture and education 
to be found among the best families in 
this seemingly remote corner of the 
world. 
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SONS OF MONTEZUMA! 


BY D. H. LAWRENCE 


Rosatino really goes with the house, 
though he has been in service here only 
two months. When we went to look at 
the place we saw him lurking in the 
patio, and glancing furtively under his 
brows. He is not one of the erect, ban- 
tar. little Indians that stare with a 
black, incomprehensible, but somewhat 
defiant stare. It may be Rosalino has a 
distant strain of other Indian blood, 
not Zapotec. Or it may be he is only a 
bit different. The difference lies in a 
certain sensitiveness and aloneness, as 
if he were a mother’s boy. The way he 
drops his head and looks sideways 
under his black lashes, apprehensive, 
apprehending, feeling his way, as it 
were. Not the bold male glare of most 
of the Indians, who seem as if they had 
never, never had mothers at all. 

The Aztec gods and goddesses are, as 
far as we have known anything about 
them, an unlovely and unlovable lot. 
In their myths there is no grace or 
charm, no poetry. Only this perpetual 
grudge, grudge, grudging, one god 
grudging another, the gods grudging 
men their existence, and men grudging 
the animals. The goddess of love is 
goddess of dirt and prostitution, a dirt- 
eater, a horror, without a touch of 
tenderness. If the god wants to 
make love to her, she has to sprawl 
down in front of him, blatant and ac- 
cessible. 

And then, after all, when she con- 
ceives and brings forth, what is it she 
produces? What is the infant god she 


1 From the Adelphi (London literary monthly), 
February 
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tenderly bears? Guess, all ye people, 
joyful and triumphant! 

You never could. 

It is a stone knife. 

It is a razor-edged knife of blackish- 
green flint, the knife of all knives, the 
veritable Paraclete of knives. It is the 
sacrificial knife with which the priest 
makes a gash in his victim’s breast, be- 
fore he tears out the heart, to hold it 
smoking to the sun. And the Sun, the 
Sun behind the sun, is supposed to suck 
the smoking heart greedily with in- 
satiable appetite. 

This, then, is a pretty Christmas Eve. 
Lo, the goddess is gone to bed, to bring 
forth her child. Lo, ye people, await 
the birth of the savior; the wife of a god 
is about to become a mother. 

Tarumm-tarah! Tarumm-tarah! Blow 
the trumpets. The child is born. Unto 
us a son is given. Bring him forth, lay 
him on a tender cushion. Show him 
then to all the people. 

See! See! See him upon the cushion, 
tenderly newborn and reposing. Ah, 
qué bonito! Oh, what a nice, blackish, 
smooth, keen stone knife! 

And to this day most of the Mexican 
Indian women seem to bring forth 
stone knives. Look at them, these sons 
of incomprehensible mothers, with 
their black eyes like flints, and their 
stiff little bodies as taut and as keen as 
knives of obsidian. Take care they 
don’t rip you up. 

Our Rosalino is an exception. He 
drops his shoulders just a little. He isa 
bit bigger, also, than the average Indian 
down here. He must be about five feet, 
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four inches. And he has n’t got the big, 
obsidian, glaring eyes. His eyes are 
smaller, blacker, like the quick black 
eyes of the lizard. They don’t look at 
one with the obsidian stare. They are 
just a bit aware that there is another 
being, unknown, at the end of the 
glance. Hence he drops his head with a 
little apprehension, screening himself 
as if he were vulnerable. 

Usually these people have no cor- 
respondence with one at all. To them a 
white man or white woman is a sort of 
phenomenon, just as a monkey is a sort 
of phenomenon; something to watch, 
and wonder at, and laugh at, but not to 
be taken on one’s own plane. 

Now, the white man is a sort of 
extraordinary white monkey that, by 
cunning, has learned lots of semimagi- 
cal secrets of the universe, and made 
himself boss of the show. Imagine a 
race of big white monkeys got up in 
fantastic clothes, and able to kill a man 
by hissing at him; able to leap through 
the air in great hops, covering a mile in 
each leap; able to transmit thoughts by 
a moment’s effort of concentration to 
some great white monkey or monkeyess 
a thousand miles away; and you have, 
from our point of view, something of 
the picture that the Indian has of us. 

The white monkey has curious tricks. 
He knows, for example, the time. Now, 
to a Mexican and an Indian, time is a 
vague, foggy reality. There are only 
three times: en la majiana, en la tarde, 
en la noche — in the morning, in the 
afternoon, in the night. There is even 
no midday, and no evening. 

But to the white monkey, horrible to 
relate, there are exact spots of time, 
such as five o’clock, half-past nine. The 
day is a horrible puzzle of exact spots of 
time. 

The same with distance: horrible, 
invisible distances called two miles, ten 
miles. To the Indians, there is near and 
far, and very near, and very far. There 
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is two days or one day. But two miles 
are as good as twenty to him, for he 
goes entirely by his feelings. If a cer- 
tain two miles feels far to him, then it 
is far, it is muy lejos! But if a certain 
twenty miles feels near and familiar, 
then it is not far. Oh no, it is just a little 
distance. And he will let you set off in 
the evening, for night to overtake you 
in the wilderness, without a qualm. It 
is not far. 

But the white man has a horrible, 
truly horrible, monkeylike passion for 
invisible exactitudes. Mafiana, to the 
native, may mean to-morrow, three 
days hence, six months hence, and 
never. There are no fixed points in life, 
save birth, and death, and the fiestas. 
The fixed points of birth and death 
evaporate spontaneously into vague- 
ness. And the priests fix the fiestas. 
From time immemorial priests have 
fixed the fiestas, the festivals of the 
gods, and men have had no more to do 
with time. What should men have to 
do with time? 

The same with money. These cen- 
tavos and these pesos, what do they 
mean after all? Little discs that have 
no charm. The natives insist on reckon- 
ing in invisible coins, coins that don’t 
exist here, like reals or pesetas. If you 
buy two eggs for a real, you have to pay 
twelve and a half centavos. Since also 
half a centavo does n’t exist, you or the 
vendor forfeit the nonexistent. 

The same with honesty, the mewm 
and the tuum. The white man has a 
horrible way of remembering, even to a 
centavo, even to a thimbleful of mescal. 
Horrible! The Indian, it seems to me, 
is not naturally dishonest. He is not 
naturally avaricious, has not even any 
innate cupidity. In this he is unlike the 
old people of the Mediterranean, to 
whom possessions have a mystic mean- 
ing, and a silver coin a mystic white 
halo, a lueur of magic. 

To the real Mexican, no! He does n’t 
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care. He doesn’t even like keeping 
money. His deep instinct is to spend it 
at once, so that he need n’t have it. He 
does n’t really want to keep anything, 
not even his wife and children. Nothing 
that he has to be responsible for. Strip, 
strip, strip away the past and the fu- 
ture, leave the naked moment of the 
present disentangled. Strip away mem- 
ory, strip away forethought and care: 
leave the moment stark and sharp and 
without consciousness, like the obsidian 
knife. The before and the after are the 
stuff of consciousness. The instant 
moment is forever keen with a razor- 
edge of oblivion, like the knife of 
sacrifice. 

But the great white monkey has got 
hold of the keys of the world, and the 
black-eyed Mexican has to serve the 
great white monkey, in order to live. 
He has to learn the tricks of the white 
monkey show: time of the day, coin of 
money, machines that start at a second, 
work that is meaningless and yet is 
paid for with exactitude, in exact coin. 
A whole existence of monkey tricks and 
monkey virtues. The strange monkey 
virtue of charity, the white monkeys 
nosing round to help, to save! Could 
any trick be more unnatural? Yet it is 
one of the tricks of the great white 
monkey. 

If an Indian is poor, he says to 
another: I have no food. Give me to 
eat. Then the other hands the hungry 
one a couple of tortillas. That is nat- 
ural. But when the white monkeys 
come round, they peer at the house, at 
the woman, at the children. They say: 
Your child is sick. Si, sefior! What 
have you done for it? Nothing. 
What 1s to be done? You must make a 
poultice. I will show you how. 

Well, it was very amusing, this mak- 
ing hot dough to dab on the baby. 
Like plastering a house with masa. 
But why do it twice? Twice is not 
amusing. The child will die. Well then, 


it will be in Paradise. How nice for it! 
That ’s just what God wants of it, that 
it shall be a cheerful little angel among 
the roses of Paradise. What could be 
better! 

How tedious of the white monkey to 
come with the trick of salvation, to rub 
oil on the baby, and put poultices on it, 
and make you give it medicine in a 
spoon at morning, noon, and night. 
Why morning and noon and night? 
Why not just any-time, any-when? It 
will die to-morrow if you don’t do these 
things to-day! But to-morrow is 
another day, and it is not dead now, so 
if it dies another time it must be be- 
cause the other times are out of hand. 

Oh, the tedious, exacting white mon- 
keys, with their yesterdays and to-days 
and to-morrows. To-morrow is always 
another day, and yesterday is part of 
the encircling never. Why think out- 
side the moment? And inside the mo- 
ment one does not think. So why pre- 
tend to think. It is one of the white 
monkey tricks. He is a clever monkey. 
But he is ugly, and he has nasty white 


flesh. We are not ugly, with screwed-up 


faces, and we have good, warm-brown 
flesh. If we have to work for the white 
monkey, we don’t care. His tricks are 
half amusing. And one may as well 
amuse one’s self that way as any other. 
So long as one is amused. 

So long as the devil does not rouse in 
us, seeing the white monkeys forever 
mechanically bossing, with their inces- 
sant tick-tack of work. Seeing them 
get the work out of us, the sweat, the 
money, and then taking the very land 
from us, the very oil and metal out of 
our soil. 

They do it! They do it all the time. 
Because they can’t help it. Because 
grasshoppers can but hop, and ants can 
carry little sticks, and white monkeys 
can go tick-tack, tick-tack, do this, do 
that, time to work, time to eat, time to 
drink, time to sleep, time to walk, time 
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to ride, time to wash, time to look dirty, 
tick-tack, tick-tack, time, time, time, 
time, time! Oh, cut off his nose and 
make him swallow it. 

For the moment is as changeless as an 
obsidian knife, and the heart of the 
Indian is keen as the moment that 
divides past from future, and sacrifices 
them both. 

To Rosalino, too, the white monkey 
tricks are amusing. He is ready to 
work for the white monkeys, to learn 
some of their tricks, their monkey 
speech of Spanish, their tick-tack ways. 
He works for four pesos a month, and 
his food: a few tortillas. Four pesos are 
two American dollars — about nine 
shillings. He owns two cotton shirts, 
two pairs of calico pantaloons, two 
blouses, one of pink cotton, one of 
darkish flannelette, and a pair of 
sandals. Also, his straw hat that he has 
curled up to look very jaunty, and a 
rather old, factory-made, rather cheap 
shawl, or plaid rug with fringe. Et 
preterea nihil. 

His duty is to rise in the morning and 
sweep the street in front of the house, 
and water it. Then he sweeps and 
waters the broad, brick-tiled verandahs, 
and flicks the chairs with a sort of 
duster made of fluffy reeds. After 
which he walks behind the cook, — she 
is very superior, had a Spanish grand- 
father, and Rosalino must address her 
as Sefiora,—carrying the basket to 
market. Returned from the market, he 
sweeps the whole of the patio, gathers 
up the leaves and refuse, fills the pannier 
basket, hitches it up on to his shoulders, 
and holds it by a band across his fore- 
head, and, thus a beast of burden, goes 
out to deposit the garbage at the side of 
one of the little roads leading out of the 
tity. Every little road leaves the town 
between heaps of garbage, an avenue of 
garbage blistering in the sun. 

Returning, Rosalino waters the whole 
of the garden and sprinkles the whole of 
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the patio. This takes most of the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon he sits without 
much to do. If the wind has blown or 
the day was hot, he starts again at 
about three o’clock, sweeping up leaves, 
and sprinkling everywhere with an old 
watering can. 

Then he retreats to the entrance-way, 
the zagudn, which, with its big doors 
and its cobbled track, is big enough to 
admit an ox-wagon. The zaguan is his 
home: just the doorway. In one corner 
is a low wooden bench about four feet 
long and eighteen inches wide. On this 
he screws up and sleeps, in his clothes 
as he is, wrapped in the old serape. 

But this is anticipating. In the ob- 
scurity of the zaguan he sits and pores, 
pores, pores over a schoolbook, learning 
to read and write. He can read a bit, 
and write a bit. He filled a large sheet 
of foolscap with writing: quite nice. 
But I found out that what he had writ- 
ten was a Spanish poem, a love poem 
with no puedo olvidar and voy a cortar — 
the rose, of course. He had written the 
thing straight ahead, without verse 
lines or capitals or punctuation at all, 
just a vast string of words, a whole 
foolscap sheet full. When I read a few 
lines aloud, he writhed and laughed in 
an agony of confused feelings. And of 
what he had written he understood a 
small, small amount, parrot-wise, from 
the top of his head. Actually, it meant 
just words, sound, noise, to him: noise 
called Castellano, Castilian. Exactly 
like a parrot. 

From seven to eight he goes to the 
night school, to cover a bit more of the 
foolscap. He has been going for two 
years. If he goes two years more he will, 
perhaps, really be able to read and 
write six intelligible sentences: but only 
Spanish, which is as foreign to him as 
Hindustani would be to an English 
farm-boy. Then, if he can speak his 
quantum of Spanish, and read it and 
write it to a very uncertain extent, he 
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will return to his village, two days’ 
journey on foot into the hills, and then, 
in time, he may even rise to be an 
alcalde, or headman of the village, 
responsible to the Government. If he 
were alcalde he would get a little 
salary. But far more important to him 
is the glory: being able to boss. 

He has a paisano, a fellow country- 
man, to sleep with him in the zaguan, 
to guard the doors. Whoever gets into 
the house or patio must get through 
these big doors. There is no other 
entrance, not even a_ needle’s eye. 
The windows to the street are heavily 
barred. Each house is its own small 
fortress. Ours is a double square, the 
trees and flowers in the first square, 
with the two wings of the house. And 
in the second patio, the chickens, 
pigeons, guinea pigs, and the big heavy 
earthenware dish or tub, called an 
apaxile, in which all the servants can 
bathe themselves, like chickens in a 
saucer. 

By half-past nine at night Rosalino 
is lying on his little bench, screwed up, 
wrapped in his shawl, his sandals, called 
huaraches, on the floor. Usually he 
takes off his huaraches when he goes to 
bed. That is all his preparation. In 
another corner, wrapped up, head and 
all, like a mummy in his thin old blan- 
ket, the paisano, another lad of about 
twenty, lies asleep on the cold stones. 
And at an altitude of five thousand feet 
the nights can be cold. 

Usually everybody is in by half-past 
nine, in our very quiet house. If not, 
you may thunder at the big doors. It is 
hard to wake Rosalino. You have to go 
close to him, and call. That will wake 
him. But don’t touch him. That would 
startle him terribly. No one is touched 
unawares, except to be robbed or 
murdered. 

‘Rosalino! Estan tocando! (Rosalino! 
They are knocking!)’ 

At last there starts up a strange, 


glaring, utterly lost Rosalino. Perhaps 
he just has enough wit to pull the door- 
catch. One wonders where he was, and 
what he was, in his sleep, he starts up so 
strange and wild and lost. 

The first time he had anything to do 
for me was when the van was come to 
carry the bit of furniture to the house. 
There was Aurelio, the dwarf mozo of 
our friends, and Rosalino, and the man 
who drove the wagon. But there should 
have been also a cargador — a porter. 
‘Help them!’ said I to Rosalino. ‘You 
give a hand to help.’ But he winced 
away, muttering: ‘No quiero! (I don’t 
want to!)’ 

The fellow, I thought to myself, is a 
fool. He thinks it’s not his job, and 
perhaps he is afraid of smashing the 
furniture. Nothing to be done but to 
leave him alone. 

We settled in, and Rosalino seemed to 
like doing things for us. He liked learn- 
ing his monkey tricks from the white 
monkeys. And since we started feeding 
him from our own meals, and for the 
first time in his life he had real soups, 
meat stews, or a fried egg, he loved to 
do things in the kitchen. He would 
come with sparkling black eyes: ‘Hé 
comido el caldo. Grazias! (I have eaten 
the soup. Thank you!)’ And he would 
give a strange, excited little yelp of a 


Huayapa, on the Sunday, and he was 
very thrilled. But at night, in the even- 
ing when we got home, he lay mute on 
his bench. Not that he was really 
tired. The Indian gloom, which settles 
on them like a black marsh-fog, had 
settled on him. He did not bring in the 
water — let me carry it by myself. 
Monday morning, the same black, 
reptilian gloom, and a sense of hatred. 
He hated us. This was a bit flabber 
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himself for having felt free and happy 
with us. He had eaten what we had 
eaten, hard-boiled eggs and sardine 
sandwiches and cheese, he had drunk 
out of the orange-peel taza, which de- 
lighted him so much. He had had a 
bottle of ‘gazoosa,’ fizz, with us, on the 
way home, in San Felipe. 

And now, the reaction. The flint 
knife. He had been happy; therefore 
we were scheming to take another ad- 
vantage of him. We had some devilish 
white-monkey trick up our sleeve, we 
wanted to get at his soul, no doubt, and 
do it the white monkey’s damage. 
We wanted to get at his heart, did 
we? But his heart was an obsidian 
knife. 

He hated us, and gave off a black 
steam of hate that filled the patio and 
made one feel sick. He did not come to 
the kitchen, he did not carry the water. 
Leave him alone. 

At lunch time on Monday, he said he 
wanted to leave. Why? He said he 
wanted to go back to his village. 

Very well. He was to wait just a few 
days, till another mozo was found. 

At this a glance of pure, reptilian 
hate from his black eyes. 

He sat motionless on his bench all 
the afternoon, in the Indian stupor of 
gloom, and profound hate. In the even- 
ing he cheered up a little, and said he 
would stay on, at least till Easter. 

Tuesday morning. More stupor and 


“§ gloom and hate. He wanted to go back 


to his village at once. All right! No one 
wanted to keep him against his will. 
Another mozo would be found at once. 

He went off in the numb stupor of 
gloom and hate, a very potent hate that 
could affect one in the pit of one’s 
stomach, with nausea. 

Tuesday afternoon, and he thought 
he would stay. 

Wednesday morning, and he wanted 
to go. 

Very good. Inquiries made, another 
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mozo was coming on Friday morning. 
It was settled. 

Thursday was fiesta. Wednesday, 
therefore, we would go to market, the 
Nina,—that is, the mistress, — my- 
self, and Rosalino with the basket. He 
loved to go to market with the patrones. 
We would give him money and send 
him off to bargain for oranges, pita- 
hayas, potatoes, eggs, a chicken, and so 
forth. This he simply loved to do. It 
put him into a temper to see us buying 
without bargaining, and paying ghastly 
prices. 

He bargained away, silent almost, 
muttering darkly. It took him a long 
time, but he had far greater success 
than even Natividad, the cook. And he 
came back in triumph, with much stuff 
and little money spent. 

So again that afternoon he was stay- 
ing on. The spell was wearing off. 

The Indians of the hills have a heavy, 
intense sort of attachment to their vil- 
lages. Rosalino had not been out of the 
little city for two years. When he sud- 
denly found himself in Huayapa, a real 
Indian hill village, the black Indian 
gloom of nostalgia must have made a 
crack in his spirits. But he had been 
perfectly cheerful — perhaps too cheer- 
ful — till we got home. 

Again, the Sefiorita had taken a 
photograph of him. They are all crazy 
to have their photographs taken. I had 
given him an envelope and a stamp, to 
send a photograph to his mother. Be- 
cause in his village he had a widow 
mother, a brother, and a married sister. 
The family owned a bit of land, with 
orange trees. The best oranges come 
from the hills, where it is cooler. Seeing 
the photograph, the mother, who had 
completely forgotten her son, as far as 
any keen remembering goes, suddenly, 
like a cracker going off inside her, 
wanted him: at that very moment. So 
she sent an urgent message. 

But already it was Wednesday after- 
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noon. Arrived a little fellow in white 
clothes, smiling hard. It was the 
brother from the hills. Now, we 
thought, Rosalino will have someone to 
walk back with. On Friday, after the 
fiesta, he would go. 

Thursday, he escorted us with the 
basket to the fiesta. He bargained for 
flowers, and for a serape which he 
did n’t get, for a carved jicara which he 
did get, and for a number of toys. He 
and the Nifia and the Sefiorita ate a 
great wafer of a pancake with sweet 
stuff on it. The basket grew heavy. 
The brother appeared, to carry the hen 
and the extra things. Bliss. 


He was perfectly happy again. He 


did n’t want to go on Friday. He 
did n’t want to go at all. He wanted to 
stay with us, and come with us to Eng- 
land when we went home. 

So, another trip to the friend, the 
Mexican who had found us the other 
mozo. Now to put off the other boy 
again: but then they are like that. 

Again the Mexican, who had known 
Rosalino when he first came down from 
the hills and could speak no Spanish, 
told us another thing about him. 

In the last revolution — a year ago 
— the revolutionaries of the winning 
side wanted more soldiers, from the 
hills. The alcalde of the hill village was 
told to pick out young men and send 
them down to the barracks in the city. 
Rosalino was among the chosen. 

But Rosalino refused, said again, ‘ No 
quiero!’ He is one of those like myself, 
who have a horror of serving in a mass 
of men, or even of being mixed up with 
a mass of men. He obstinately refused. 
Whereupon the recruiting soldiers beat 
him with the butts of their rifles till he 
lay unconscious, apparently dead. 

Then, because they wanted him at 
once, and he would now be no good for 
some time, with his injured back, they 
left him, to get the revolution over 
without him. 
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This explains his fear of furniture 
carrying, and his fear of being ‘caught.’ 

Yet that little Aurelio, the friend’s 
mozo, who is not above four feet six in 
height, a tiny fellow, fared even worse. 
He too is from the hills. In his village 
a cousin of his gave some information to 
the losing side in the revolution. The 
cousin wisely disappeared. 

But in the city the winning side 
seized Aurelio, since he was the cousin 
of the delinquent. In spite of the fact 
that he was the faithful mozo of a for- 
eign resident, he was flung into prison. 
Prisoners in prison are not fed. Either 
friends or relatives bring them food, or 
they go very, very thin. Aurelio had a 
married sister in town, but she was 
afraid to go to the prison, lest she and 
her husband should be seized. The 
master, then, sent his new mozo twice a 
day to the prison with a basket: the 
huge, huge prison, for this little town of 
a few thousands. 

Meanwhile the master struggled and 
struggled with the ‘authorities’ — 
friends of the people — for Aurelio’s 
release. Nothing to be done. 

One day the new mozo arrived at the 
prison with the basket to find no Aure- 
lio. A friendly soldier gave the message 
Aurelio had left. ‘Adiés & mi patrén. 
Me llevan.’ Oh, fatal words: me llevan 
(they are taking me off). The master 
rushed to the train: it had gone, with 
the dwarf, plucky little.mozo, into the 
void. 

Months later, Aurelio reappeared. 
He was in rags, haggard, and his dark 
throat was swollen up to the ears. He 
had been taken off, two hundred miles 
into Vera Cruz State. He had been 
hung up by the neck, with a fixed knot, 
and left hanging for hours. Why? To 
make the cousin come and save his rela- 
tive: put his own neck into a running 
noose. To make the absolutely inno- 
cent fellow confess: what? Everybody 
knew he was innocent. At any rate, to 
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teach everybody better next time. Oh, 
brotherly teaching! 

Aurelio escaped, and took to the 
mountains. Sturdy little dwarf of a 
fellow, he made his way back. 

To-morrow is another day. The mas- 
ter nursed Aurelio well, and Aurelio is a 
strong if tiny fellow, with big, brilliant 
black eyes that for the moment will 
trust a foreigner, but none of his own 
people. A dwarf in stature, but per- 
fectly made, and very strong, and very 
intelligent. 


Is it any wonder that Aurelio and 
Rosalino, when they see the soldiers 
with guns on their shoulders marching 
toward the prison with some blanched 
prisoner between them, —and one sees 
it every few days, — stand and gaze ina 
blank kind of horror, and look at the 
patrén, to see if there is any refuge? 

Not to be caught! Not to be caught! 
It must have been the prevailing mo- 
tive of Indian-Mexican life since long 
before Montezuma marched his pris- 
oners to sacrifice. 


MY TRIALS AND TEMPTATIONS IN THE WILDERNESS ' 


A SIBERIAN SAGA OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


BY ARCHPRIEST AVVAKUM 


[Anout the time the Puritans were 
fleeing from persecution in England 
to New England, the Old Believers, or 
defenders of the unreformed Orthodox 
Church in Russia, were suffering a 
similar persecution, and their leaders 
were sent into exile in Siberia. This 
article records some of the experiences 
of one of those leaders, who was thus 
driven to the remotest confines of the 
Tsar’s dominions because he was loyal 
to his faith. It is extracted from his 
autobiography written in prison during 
the last years of his life, and begins 
when he was already at Tobolsk, en 
route to the mountainous region of 
Dauria, situated between Lake Baikal 
and the Chinese border. ] 


THEN came a decree ordering me from 
Tobolsk to the Lena for preaching the 


1From Viorsty (Paris quarterly of Russian 
culture and literature), No. 1 


Scripture and revealing the heresies of 
Nikon, the reforming Patriarch. Simul- 
taneously a letter came from Moscow, 
reporting that two of the Tsaritza’s 
brothers, who lived with her, had both 
died of the pestilence, together with 
their wives and children and many 
other friends and relatives. Thus had 
God emptied the cup of His wrath upon 
the land. But the poor benighted 
creatures did not recognize it. They 
still continued to trifle with the 
Church. . . . So back I went into 
my boat, as I was ordered to journey 
toward the Lena. But when I reached 
Yeniseisk another edict came, ordering 
me to be taken to Dauria, twenty 
thousand versts and more from Mos- 
cow. Here they gave me into the 
hands of Colonel Afanasii Pashkov. 
He had a regiment of about six hun- 
dred men, and for my sins he was a 
cruel commander who never ceased 
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flogging, torturing, and burning peo- 
ple. I had reprimanded him much in 
my preaching, and lo, here I fell into 
his very hands. And orders had come 
from Nikon at Moscow for him to 
treat me with the utmost harshness. 
After we left Yeniseisk, as we pro- 
ceeded up the Big Tunguzka River, the 
water filled my boat in the middle of 
the stream and the sails were torn. 
Only the deck remained above water. 
My wife somehow managed to pull 
the children out from the water, her 
head uncovered, and I looked up at 
the heavens and cried: ‘Lord, save! 
Lord, help!’ And with God’s help the 
current carried us back to the shore. 
But from another boat two people were 
swept away and drowned. After we 
had put things to rights on the bank 
of the river, we again proceeded on our 
way. When we reached the rapids of 
Shamanski upon this river, people came 
out in boats to meet us, among them 
two widows, one about sixty years old, 
and the other even older. Both were 
going to a convent to take the veil, 
but Colonel Pashkov ordered them to 
go back home and to get married. 
Thereupon I protested that according 
to the rules of the Church it was not 
right to order them to marry. But 
instead of listening to me and letting 
the widows proceed, he fell into a great 
anger and began to persecute me. At 
another rapid he tried to keep me out 
of the boat, saying: ‘This boat is in 
constant trouble because thou art a 
heretic. Go and walk along the shore 
and keep away from my Cossacks.’ 
Whereupon I was in great distress. For 
there were high mountains, impene- 
trable forests, and rocky precipices 
along the bank, so high that to look 
up at them cramped one’s neck. In 
those mountains live huge serpents; 
geese and ducks fly there, — red feath- 
ers, — black ravens, and gray daws. 
In the same mountains are eagles and 
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falcons and gyrfalcons, and Indian 
pheasants, and swans, and other wild 
things, and a great multitude of 
different birds; and in these moun- 
tains roam many wild beasts, goats and 
deer, moose and wild sheep and wild 
boars and wolves. We saw them 
often, but we could not capture them. 
It was in those mountains that Colonel 
Pashkov wanted me to go, to keep 
company with the beasts and to fly 
with the birds. 

Therefore I sent a note to the 
Colonel, beginning thus: ‘Man! Fear 
thy God who sits among the cherubim 
and looks down into the abyss, before 
whom the heavenly armies tremble, as 
well as all creatures and man himself; 
and whom thou alone contemnest.’ A 
good deal more I wrote, and sent it to 
him where he was in his boat. And, 
behold, fifty men came running toward 
me. They seized my boat and dragged 
it away to where he was, about three 
versts distant. I cooked gruel for these 
Cossacks and fed them, but they, poor 
creatures, sat and trembled, and some 
wept with pity as they looked at me. 
Thus they brought the boat with me 
in it to the Colonel. Torturers seized 
me and dragged me before him. He 
stood there with his drawn sword, and 
shook with wrath, and spake thus: — 

‘Art thou a priest in orders, or an 
unfrocked priest?’ 

And I answered him: ‘I am Avva- 
kum, an archpriest. Speak what thou 
willest to me.’ 

For an answer he roared like a wild 
beast and struck me on one cheek and 
then on the other and then on the head, 
and knocked me down. Then, seizing 
his sword, he struck me thrice with the 
flat side thereof as I lay on the ground. 
Still raging with wrath, he afterward 
caused me to be given seventy-two 
strokes of the knout on the back. 
During all this time I kept crying, over 
and over again, ‘Lord Jesus Christ, 
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Son of God, help me!’ He only grew 
more wrathful because I did not cry 
‘Mercy!’ to him. Thus at every stroke 
I uttered a prayer, and once I cried 
to him, ‘Enough beating!’ He made 
the man stop, and I said to him: ‘Why 
dost thou have me beaten? Knowest 
thou a reason, or not?’ Thereupon he 
ordered me beaten again on the sides, 
and then left me. I trembled and fell 
down, unable to stand longer. Then 
he ordered me dragged to the Govern- 
ment boat, where they put irons on my 
wrists and my ankles and threw me 
on the deck. Autumn it was, and it 
rained on me, and all night I lay under 
the rain. 

When they were beating me I felt no 
pain, uplifted by my prayer; but as 
I lay on deck I thought to myself: 
‘Why, O Son of God, didst Thou let 
them thus torture me? I but defended 
thy. own widows! Who will judge 
between Thee and me? So long as 
I acted by stealth, Thou didst not 
humiliate me thus. Now I know not 
in what I have sinned.’ 

Thus like a dirty-faced Pharisee I 
sought self-righteously to call the 
Almighty to judgment. Surely Job 
spoke thus; but then he was a righteous 
man and without blame, and did not 
know the Scriptures. He was without 
the Law, in a barbarous country, and 
knew God only as revealed in nature. 
But I was, in the first place, a sinner; 
in the second place, I had knowledge 
of the Law and I was fortified by the 
Scriptures. For through many sorrows 
are we to enter the heavenly kingdom. 
Yet I was thus presumptuous to the 
point of madness. Woe to me! Why 
did not the boat sink under me? 

Thereupon my bones began to ache 
and my veins to throb with pain, and 
my heart stopped, and I was on the 
verge of death. They threw water into 
my mouth. At length I began to 
breathe again, and repented before the 


Almighty, and the God of Light was 
merciful. . . . 

Thereafter I was brought to the 
fortress of Bratski and thrown into 
jail. Until Philip’s Fast in the late 
autumn I sat there. Winter comes 
early in those places, but God kept 
me warm without clothing. I lay on 
straw, like a dog. Sometimes they 
fed me, and sometimes not. Mice over- 
ran the place. I slew them with my 
hood, for they would not give me 
even a stick, silly little fools that they 
were. I lay prone on my belly, for 
my back was festering from the cuts of 
the knout. Fleas and lice were many. 
I wanted to beg Colonel Pashkov, 
‘Forgive me,’ but the strength of the 
Lord forbade me. We are told to be 
patient and long-suffering. That man 
finally put me into a warm izba, and 
there I lived with the dogs all winter. 
My wife and children were sent away 
from me some twenty versts distant. 
My son Ivan, yet a mere boy, made the 
long journey on foot to see me after 
Christmas. But Colonel Pashkov or- 
dered him thrown in the cold jail where 
I was first confined. The dear boy 
was forced to stay there overnight, and 
was nearly frozen. In the morning he 
was thrust forth and ordered to go 
back to his mother. I did not see him. 
When he got back to his mother his 
hands and feet were frozen. 

In the spring we again pushed 
forward. One small bundle was all 
that was left of my belongings. My 
boots and clothes were taken away. 
I was nearly drowned again in Lake 
Baikal. Then I was forced to help pull 
the boats up the Khilok River. It 
was very heavy work, and we had no 
time to eat or to sleep. All summer 
long I was thus treated. Many died 
from working in the water. My legs 
and body became blue. For two 
summers was I forced thus to pull 
boats upstream, and in the winter to 
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drag them across the land. Finally we 
reached Lake Irgen. 

In the spring, the fourth since I 
left Tobolsk, we floated down the 
Ingoda River on rafts. We had nothing 
to eat, and some of our party died 
from starvation and constant labor 
in the water. The river was shallow, 
the rafts of logs were heavy, and the 
foremen were merciless. They beat 
the men with clubs and knouts, and 
we were not permitted to go hunting. 
Two of my sons died here. 

But Christ touched the hearts of 
the Colonel’s daughter-in-law and his 
wife, and they secretly gave us food 
and kept us from starving to death. 
They did this without his knowledge — 
sometimes a piece of meat or a loaf of 
bread, or flour, or oats, or even feed 
from the hens’ trough. My poor 
daughter Ogrofena would secretly go 
to their window to get food. Then we 
had either misery or joy. Sometimes, 
without the ladies knowing it, people 
would drive the child away from the 
window. At other times she would 
come back with an abundance to eat. 

There was great distress in this 
country for six or seven years. One 
time they brought to me two mad 
women, and I, as the custom is, fasted, 
and likewise made them fast, and 
prayed, and anointed them, and did 
what best I could; and the women, 
through Christ’s power, became whole 
and sane. I received their confession 
and gave them Holy Communion. 
They stayed with me and prayed to 
God. They liked me, and refused to 
go home. When Colonel Pashkov, 
however, learned that they had be- 
come my spiritual daughters he was 
angrier than ever, and wanted to burn 
me alive. 

‘Thou hast extorted from them my 
own secrets,’ he said. 

But how could I give them Com- 
munion without confessing them? And 
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without Communion one can never 
cast a devil out of a patient. A devil is 
not a muzhik. He fears no club; he 
fears only Christ’s Cross and holy 
water and holy oil; and I knew no 
way to heal them except by these 
sacraments. In our Orthodox Church, 
Communion is never given without 
confession. Why then should the 
Colonel have been angry with me? 
Clearly the Devil prompted him to act 
thus in order to prevent his soul from 
being saved. But God will forgive 
him. 

At length we were called back to 
Russia. When we left Dauria food 
again was scarce, and we all prayed 
to God to feed us, and Christ sent us a 
fat stag to eat; and thus we came to 
Lake Baikal. Near by Russian sable- 
hunters were camped fishing. They 
were glad to see us, these beloved 
people; they wept as they gazed upon 
us, and we wept when we saw them. 
They gave us what food we needed. 
Some forty sturgeon they brought us, 
saying: ‘Here, beloved Father, the 
Lord gave us these for your share; 
take them all.’ 

I bowed, and blessed the fish, and 
told the good men to take them back, 
as I did not need them. We remained 
with these people for a time, and 
having repaired our boat and mended 
our sail we took a store of food with 
us and went across the lake. The 
wind changed and we had to row. 
The lake is not wide at that point, only 
eighty or one hundred versts. When 
we landed a great storm came up. 
We barely reached the shore before 
the waves were dashing high. Near by 
were high mountains and lofty preci- 
pices. Twenty thousand versts have 
I traveled, but I never saw such high 
cliffs elsewhere. On the top of them 
are shelters and steps, and gates and 
pillars, and stone fences and enclosures, 
all made by God’s hand. Onions and 
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garlic grow there, bigger than the 
Romanov onions, and very sweet. 
Hemp also grows there, sowed by 
God’s hand, and beautiful grasses, 
flowering and very fragrant. There are 
many birds, geese, and swans in this 
country, swimming on the lake like 
snow, and the lake abounds in sturgeon 
and many other kinds of fish. The 
water is sweet, but there are sea dogs 
in it larger than any I ever saw in the 
ocean itself. The sturgeon and the 
salmon are so fat that one cannot 
fry them in a skillet, for nothing but 
oil would be left. And all this Christ 
our Saviour made for the use of man, 
so that he may be happy and glorify 
God. But man pursues vanity. His 
days pass as shadows. He prances as 
a goat, he swells up like a bubble, he 
raves like a lynx, he would devour like 
a dragon; he overeats and oversleeps, 
does not pray to God, postpones 
repentance till old age, and then 
vanishes, and nobody knows whether 
he goes into the light or into the 
darkness. God forgive me; I have 
sinned more than other men. 

On the way back to Russia, whither 
I was finally summoned, I stayed one 
winter at Yeniseisk, and, traveling by 
boat all the following summer, passed 
the next winter at Tobolsk. And all 
the way to Moscow, in every town and 
village I preached the word of God in 
the churches and the market places, 
revealing the godless heresies of the 
Patriarch; and so came to Moscow. 
Three years did I travel on my way 
back from Dauria, and five years it 
had taken me to reach Dauria, because 
on the way there one must go upstream 
against the current of the rivers. On 
our way back to Moscow we constantly 
passed native villages and houses. On 
the Obi, a great river, the hostile 
natives massacred twenty Christians, 
but after long thought they let me go 


again. On the Irtysh we came upon 
a horde of wild men standing and 
waiting for our boats in order to kill 
us. Not knowing their purpose, I 
approached them and landed on the 
bank, and they set upon our party 
with their bows and arrows. But I, 
stepping out of the boat, began to 
embrace them as though they were 
monks, saying, ‘Christ be with me, 
and Christ be with you also.’ And they 
became kind to me, and brought their 
women to my wife, and my wife spoke 
to them politely as the custom is in 
good society, and the women too 
became kind. And we knew by this 
time that where the women are friendly 
all are kind. Thereupon the men put 
away their bows and arrows and began 
to trade with me. I bought bear’s meat 
of them, and they let me go. Coming 
to Tobolsk, I told this to the people, 
and they all marveled, for at that time 
the Bashkirs and Tatars were fighting 
the Russians all over Siberia. 

In Moscow the Tsar delivered Colo- 
nel Pashkov into my hands, as was 
God’s will, and the Colonel offered me 
much money in Moscow if I would 
conceal his misdeeds in Siberia; but I 
refused it, saying: ‘I want thy salva- 
tion, but not thy money. Take the 
habit of a monk, and God will forgive 
thee.’ When he saw that ruin was 
about to befall him, he sent for me, 
and when I came into his yard he fell 
on the ground before me, saying, 
“God’s will be done!’ I forgave him, 
and put him with the monks at Chu- 
dovo, and blessed him when he as- 
sumed the habit of their order. At 
Chudovo one arm and one leg of him 
became paralyzed, and he could not 
leave his cell; but I begged Heaven to 
pardon him, and even yet I pray for 
him; and I trust that Christ in His 
mercy will forgive us both, poor 
sinners that we are. 





OLD ENGLISH SONGS’ 


BY EDGAR SYERS 


To Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun is 
credited the dictum that if a man were 
permitted to make the ballads of a 
nation he need not care who should 
make the laws. 

Ballads are out of fashion nowadays, 
and thesongs, sentimental or humorous, 
which delighted our forefathers are 
heard no more, and even those of later 
Victorian times are almost forgotten. 

In village inns the echoes of ‘Silver 
Threads’ or ‘Just a Song at Twilight’ 
may still be heard on winter evenings 
when the red curtains are drawn and 
the settle is moved to the fireside, 
but not elsewhere. 

Most of those once popular songs 
were in their nature ephemeral; but 
such fine, robust old favorites as 
“Wapping Old Stairs,’ — which Colonel 
Newcome used to render with trills 
and roulades in the Incledon manner, — 
*‘Tom Tugg’s Farewell,’ ‘My Friend 
and Pitcher,’ ‘O Nancy, Wilt Thou 
Go with Me?’ ‘Black-Eyed Susan,’ and 
many others, surely deserve to sur- 
vive. The songs of Charles Dibdin 
remember an extinct race, the old 
watermen of the Thames, celebrated 
in many a ballad in the days 


When the fine city ladies 
In a party to Ranelagh went, or Vauxhall. 


Tom Tugg, his comrades with their 
wherries, funnies, and shallops, may 
yet linger on the impalpable rivers 
of Orcus, or ply at Lethe’s Wharf, 
where the cry of ‘Oars’ or ‘Sculls’ is 


1From the National Review (London Tory 
monthly), January 
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perhaps not out of fashion — the 
Thames knows them no more. 

John Braham, né Abraham, greatest 
of tenors, whom Lamb described as 
a compound of the Jew, the angel, and 
the gentleman, had a great affection 
for our old songs, and my mother, who 
knew him well, used to tell us how he 
would delight the house parties at 
Strawberry Hill with selections from 
them. Walpole’s bizarre villa was then 
tenanted by George, seventh Earl of 
Waldegrave, who married Braham’s 
eldest daughter, a beautiful and fasci- 
nating Jewess. 

‘My Trim Built Wherry’ was Bra- 
ham’s favorite, and in singing this he 
always pronounced the hero’s name 
‘Tolmas,’ for his rendering of English 
words was often very odd, and Lord 
Byron used to aver that he said 
‘enthusymusy’ instead of ‘enthusiasm,’ 
and adopted the variant and used it 
in jest ever after. 

That eccentric genius Sheridan wrote 
some fine songs which are seldom heard 
now. ‘Tell Me, My Lute,’ and ‘Here’s 
to the Maiden of Bashful Fifteen,’ are 
excellent, and every lover of Dickens 
will remember that Paul Dombey 
overheard Mr. Feeder at the breaking- 
up party whisper to Miss Blimber, 


‘Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
I ne’er could injure you,’ 


which lines he repeated to no less than 
four young ladies in succession. 

Scots are more faithful to their old 
songs than we are, and wherever they 
forgather ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ ‘The 
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OLD ENGLISH SONGS 


Land of the Leal,’ ‘Will Ye No Come 
Back Again?’ and ‘The Flowers of 
the Forest’ are sure to be heard. And 
what exile from the land of cakes hears 
unmoved ‘Lochaber No More’? The 
Muse of Scotland has favored the fair 
sex; three of the above, and many 
others equally well known, were written 
by women. On this side of the Border 
men have had almost a monopoly of 
our songs, both old and new. 

The tendency of the Scottish char- 
acter is to take life seriously, and this 
is reflected in their songs and poetry; 
but Burns has given us radiant ex- 
amples of both the grave and the gay, 
and on the humorous side Roger’s 
‘My Auld Breeks’ has a gayety which 


is infectious: — 


My mother men’t my auld breeks, 
An’ wow but they were duddy! 
And sent me to get Mally shod 
At Robin Tamson’s smiddy. 
The smiddy stands beside the burn 
That wimples through the clachan; 
I never yet gae by the door 
But aye I fa’ a-laughin’. 


The verses which follow are from a 
little poem which gained the unsought 
favor of Queen Victoria. They were 
never, I believe, set to music, but are 
an excellent example of modern Doric, 
and their publication had a pleasant 
sequel. 


I’m but an auld body 
Livin’ up in Deeside 

In a twa-roomed bit hoosie 
Wi’ a toofa’ beside; 

Wi’ my coo an’ my grumphy 
I’m as happy ’s a bee, 

But am far prooder noo 
Since she noddit tae me. 


I’m nae sae far past wi't, 
I’m gey trig an’ hale, 

Can plant twa-three tawties 
An’ look aifter my kale; 

An’ when oor Queen passes 
I rin oot to see 

Gin by luck she micht notice 
An’ nod oot tae me! 
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But I’ve aye been unlucky, 
An’ the blinds were aye doon, 
Till last week the time 
O’ her visit cam’ roon’; 
I waved my bit apron 
As brisk ’s I could dae, 
An’ the Queen lauched fu’ kindly 
An’ noddit tae me! 


The poem was written by a youthful 
member of the staff of the Aberdeen 
Journal, and, as the Queen was inter- 
ested in some archeological discoveries, 
an account of which had appeared in 
that paper, she commanded that a copy 
should be sent to her. As luck would 
have it, the copy contained ‘She Nod- 
dit tae Me,’ and the Queen was so grati- 
fied by the simple tribute that she 
sent to the author a special acknowl- 
edgment. 

Many of the songs of our one-time 
sister isle are very beautiful; and what 
an experience to have heard Little 
Tommy sing ‘The Irish Melodies’ to 
his own accompaniment, ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,’ ‘Fly Not Yet,’ and 


Oh, breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade, 
Where cold and unhonor’d his relics are laid, 


which refers to the fate of his former 
college companion, Robert Emmet. 

Moore discreetly veiled his own rebel- 
lious sentiments, but other Irish poets 
of his time, and of a later date, have 
gloried in expressing theirs. 

The most notorious of the songs of 
the ’98 period are ‘The Shan Van 
Voght’ (Anglice, ‘The Little Old Wom- 
an’), which tells, prematurely, of the 
long-hoped-for arrival of the French 
fleet in Bantry Bay: — 


The French are in the Bay, said the Shan Van 
Voght, 
The French are in the Bay, said the Shan Van 
Voght, 
The French are in the Bay, they ‘ll be here 
without delay, 
And the Orange shall decay, 
Said the Shan Van Voght. 
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Where shall we pitch our camp? said the Shan 
Van Voght, 
Where shall we pitch our camp? said the Shan 
Van Voght, 
On the curragh of Kildare, and Lord Edward 
shall be there, 
And our pikes in good repair, 
Said the Shan Van Voght. 


Unfortunately for the expedition, 
the easterly wind so ardently prayed 
for, so often invoked in the rebel toast, 


A stout heart and mind 

And an Easterly wind 

And the Devil behind 
The Saxon, 


failed to assist the adventure, and the 
French fleet, baffled by fog and foul 
weather, made its way back to Brest, 
‘without having landed a single soldier, 
communicated with the disaffected, or 
thrown a single musquet on shore.’ 
Other favorites were ‘The Wearing 
of the Green,’ with its plaintive melody, 
‘When Erin First Rose,’ and, at a later 
date, ‘The Green above the Red’: — 


And ’tis for this we think and toil and 
knowledge strive to glean, 

That we may pull the English Red below the 
Irish Green, 

And leave our sons sweet liberty, and smiling 
plenty spread 

Above the land once dark with blood, the Green 
above the Red. 


If, nowadays, the Irish poet lacks 
the incentive which inspired these stir- 
ring songs, he need not lament that his 
occupation is gone. There are other 
subjects dear to the Celtic heart, and 
we shall blame not the bard if he turns 
to the congenial themes Lied, Liebe, and 
Wein, but rejoice that his laurels need 
no longer be used ‘like the wreath of 
Harmodius to cover his sword.’ 

Many of the songs with which my 
genial old friend Henry Russell, a 
doyen of entertainers, delighted a form- 
er generation are stili remembered. He 
once told me how many songs he had 
composed and sung during his long 
career — many hundreds, but ‘I have 
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forgot their number, and think no man § with 
should rashly quote,’ as Byron said of § who: 
the Ten Commandments. The best § set k 
known of Henry Russell’s songs are Or 
‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,’ the much-paro- § their 
died ley € 
Woodman, spare that tree! Kno 
Touch not a single bough! ties, 
In youth it sheltered me, and 
And I’ll protect it now, 
‘A Life on the Ocean Wave,’ and 4 
‘To the West.’ How many folks were , 
induced to seek ‘the land of the Free § put al 
where the mighty Missouri rolls down § She’s 
to the Sea’ owing to the appeal of the i 
latter song can never be known. It was 
popularly supposed to have been one of § Th 
the most potent incentives to emigra- § will | 
tion of the Victorian age. youtk 

Of the comic songs of other days, § their 
who now remembers ‘Villikins and His § Lovel 
Dinah,’ ‘All Round My Hat,’ ‘Jolly 
Nose,’ ‘In the Strand,’ and Rice’s § strontin 
‘Jump, Jim Crow’ — This ge 

Tomkir 

Turn about and wheel about and jump just so, Oh! ) 

Every time I turn about I jump, Jim Crow — I praise 

Tomkir 

all of which were household words in ff All ina 

their day? Two. 
Most of the comic songs of the Vic- . 
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which set forth the nocturnal ‘goings Gleave it 
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such revels, or claim any connection (Cc 
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with the ‘gems of the very first water’ 
whose adventures were so alluringly 
set before them. 

Others there were more general in 
their appeal — ‘ Up in a Balloon,’ Char- 
ley Godfrey’s ‘On Guard,’ and ‘Cabby 
Knows His Fare,’ and two military dit- 
ties, The Captian with His Whiskers’ 
and 


Cerulia was beautiful, Cerulia was fair, 

She lived with her mother in Bloomsbury 
Square; 

But all her sweet charms, alas! are not for me, 

She’s playing kissi, kissi, with an officer in the 
artillerie. 


There must be many still with us who 
will be pleased to recall that in their 
youth they delighted, shall we say, 
their families and friends with ‘Two 


Lovely Black Eyes’: — 


Strolling so happy down Bethnal Green, 
This gay youth you might have seen, 
Tomkins and I with his girl between, 

Oh! what a surprise! 
I praised the Conservatives frank and free, 
Tomkins got angry so speedilee, 
All in a moment he handed to me 

Two lovely black eyes! 


Two lovely black eyes, oh! what a surprise! 
Only for telling a man he was wrong, two lovely 
black eyes. 


Next time I argued I thought it best 
To give the Conservatives’ side a rest, 
The merits of Gladstone I freely press’d, 
When oh! what a surprise! 
The chap I had met was a Tory true, 
Nothing the Liberals right could do, 
This was my share of that argument too — 
Two lovely black eyes! 
(Chorus) Two lovely black eyes, etc. 


The moral you’ve caught, I can hardly doubt: 
Never on politics rave and shout; 
Leave it to others to fight it out, 

If you would be wise. 
Better, far better, it is to let 
Lib’rals and Tories alone, you bet, 
Unless you’re willing and anxious to get 

Two lovely black eyes! 

(Chorus) Two lovely black eyes, etc. 
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And the ballad of ‘Nancy Lee’: — 


Of all the wives as e’er you know, 
Yeo-ho! lads, ho! Yeo-ho! yeo-ho! 
There’s none like Nancy Lee, I trow, 
Yeo-ho! lads, ho! Yeo-ho! 


See there she stands and waves her hands upon 
the quay, 
An’ every day when I’m away she’ll watch for 
me, 
An’ whisper low, when tempests blow, for Jack 
at sea. 
Yeo-ho! lads, ho! Yeo-ho! 


The sailor’s wife the sailor’s star shall be, 
Yeo-ho! we go, across the sea; 

The sailor’s wife the sailor’s star shall be, 
The sailor’s wife his star shall be. 


Two prime favorites some forty 
years ago were ‘Ballyhooley’ and 
‘Killaloe,’ Irish ditties, and there must 
be many who were men about town 
in those days who will remember the 
Gardenia Club, where, in the small 
hours, ‘bright shone the lamps o’er 
fair women and brave men.’ There 
nightly their author, genial Bob Mar- 
tin, was to be found singing them with 
inimitable esprit. 

The Gardenia was a most amusing 
rendezvous. It was run by the erratic 
D. W., who introduced to its patrons 
those celebrated danseuses from the 
Casino de Paris, La Golue and La 
Sautrelle, and the talented young lady 
who stood on her hands and picked 
up pins from the floor with her eyelids. 
There would be found, too, a nobleman 
whose ancestor saved us from invasion 
in the spacious days of the Virgin 
Queen, T. C., who became a mighty 
hunter of congealed mammoths, and 
C. B., whose coach with ‘Connie’ 
on the box was one of thé features of a 
London season. 

‘The Convict’s Farewell,’ a slang 
song in the play of Janet Pride, circa 
1870, was a really humorous produc- 
tion; the concluding verse is a fair 
sample: — 
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Now all you young wi-counts and duchesses, 
Take warning by wot I’ve to say, 

And mind all your own wot you touches is, 
Or you'll jine us in Bottinny Bay. 


In the days of the Regency slang 
and flash songs were, in the language of 
the Corinthians, ‘all the go,’ and Lord 
Byron’s corporeal pastor and master, 
‘Gentleman’ Jackson the pugilist, was 
credited with the authorship of one 
from which the following is an excerpt: 


On the high toby splice flash the muzzle, 
In spite of each gallows, old scout, 
If you at the spellkin can’t hustle 
You’ll be nobbled in making a clout. 
Then your blowing will wax gallows haughty, 
When she hears for your scaly mistake 
She’ll surely turn snitch for the forty 
That her Jack may be regular weight. 


Lord Byron frequently mentioned 
Jackson with approval and esteem, 
in both his published works and his 
correspondence, and was often to be 
seen walking and driving with the 
well-known pugilist, of whom a con- 
temporary writer said, ‘He was the 
admiration of all the women, and the 
envy of all the men.’ It is recorded of 
the poet that when he was at Cambridge 
his tutor ventured to remonstrate with 
him, and indicated an impropriety in 
his being seen so frequently in public 
with a prize-fighter. To this protest 
Byron characteristically replied: ‘Jack- 
son’s manners are infinitely superior 
to those of the fellows of the College 
whom I meet at the high table.’ 

In old days ballads and glees such 
as the ‘Chough and Crow’ and 


Come out, ’t is now September, the hunter’s 
moon’s begun, 

And through the wheaten stubble is heard the 
frequent gun 
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used to be great favorites at Evans’s. 
Evans’s was Thackeray’s ‘Cave of 
Harmony,’ and there it was that old 
Costigan offended Colonel Newcome 
by the singing of an obscene song, which 
evoked some scathing remarks from 
the latter, and caused his dignified 
retirement when ‘the uplifted cane of 
the Colonel seemed somehow to have 
fallen on the back of every man in the 
room.’ 

Nurses used to be famous repositories 
of old songs; mine had a store of such, 
and before I could read I was ac- 
quainted with the sorrows of the ‘mil- 
ler’s lovely daughter,’ the cruelty of 
Barbara Allen, Highland Laddie, and 
the dilatory swain who promised to 
buy his sweetheart a bunch of blue 
ribbons to tie up her bonnie brown hair. 

Nowadays nurses do not sing these 
old songs. I gather that they do not 
sing at all to their charges, and the 
next generation will know nothing of 
them. For it is not the artificial stimv- 
lus of the concert or drawing-room 
which enables old songs to survive; 
if they are not remembered of the peo- 
ple, they perish. 

There are few elderly folks to whom 
some song does not bring back mem i 
ories of bygone days, and perhaps thei 
eyes may get a little dim when they 
hear the echoes of ‘When Other Lips,f i 
or ‘Juanita,’ though maybe onl 
through the medium of a barrel or, 
on some autumn evening when th 
leaves are falling and thoughts slid 
back to the past and the ti 
when 




































There was nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream. 














A PREFACE TO ‘CARMEN’? 


BY HENRY DE MONTHERLANT 


Don Cerxestino, his shoes freshly 
shined, was sitting on. the terrace of a 
café. I found him established here at 
one o'clock, with a glass of water in 
front of him, playing at being a Span- 
iard. His wrinkled hands, his pointed 
finger nails, his exquisite feet, and his 
slender thighs proclaimed him a verita- 
ble hidalgo. He was surrounded by a 
mess of rubbish, flies, and little boys. 


ir! Lhe last were stationed in front of him 


begging him to allow them to take the 
piece of sugar he had left in his saucer. 
All were pointing their forefingers at 
the piece of sugar so that there could 
.A be no doubt as to why they were on 
hand. With the patience of an Oriental, 
‘B Don Celestino did not chase away either 
the children or the flies. 

‘Don Celestino,’ I said, as I sat down 
beside him, ‘what do you, as a Span- 
# iard, think of our Carmen ?’ 
‘Carmen?’ —he pronounced the 
yg word ‘Carmé.’ ‘We laughed prodig- 
J iously the other day when a French 
troupe presented it in Madrid. The 
funniest part was where the person who 
acted Carmen began to dance.’ 

‘Well, what about the music?’ 

‘It isn’t real Spanish music at all. 
It’s a sad kind of music.’ 

Sad! I thought of a certain Moor, 
the racial brother of this Don Celestino, 
who had also told me that European 
music seemed sad to him. We had 
played him fox-trots at top speed, and 
he had felt that all of them were sad. 
No doubt he thought that the monoto- 

1 From Les Nouvelles Litléraires (Paris literary 
weekly), January 15 





nous twanging of his native guembri 
was full of wild gayety. 

‘But it is Mérimée’s Carmen that in- 
terests me. What does the Spanish 
public think of that?’ 

‘They think nothing whatever 
about it.’ 

‘But how about you? Have you 
read the story?’ 

‘ Perfectamente.’ There was one more 
syllable in the word than in ‘perfectly,’ 
but it was somehow much nearer ‘per- 
fection.’ ‘I know all your famous 
authors — Bourget, Maupassant, Eou- 
hénio Soué.’ 

‘Bravo! Eugéne Sue! That’s splen- 
did. But listen: I have been requested 
to write a preface to an illustrated edi- 
tion of Carmen. It seems that this shy 
little venture of Mérimée’s cannot 
make its way in the world without the 
guiding hand of an elder brother to 
help it along. The only thing is, Don 
Celestino, that when I am in your 
country I have a terrible desire to do 
only what is agreeable. To reread 
Carmen and to evoke from it the same 
old clichés does not fall into this cate- 
gory. So tell me what you think of 
Carmen yourself, and I shall simply 
write down your remarks, and have 
time for some heavy flirting. Ah! Iam 
always thinking of the chrysanthemums 
in the patio of the University here. 
Tall as picadors, but thicker around the 
middle, suggesting —’ 

‘Claro.’ 

‘There are the professors at the 
University, who feel the influence of 
these chrysanthemums so keenly that 
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they can never shut themselves up 
with their books, but prefer to remain 
in Madrid and appoint substitutes. 
Then the substitutes come under the 
influence of these chrysanthemums and 
feel that they can never do their work 
either, so they despairingly set forth on 
trips around the world. The students 
— but I have gone far enough. It all 
proves how difficult it is to think when 
you have a chance to play.’ 

What a justification of my words lay 
before our eyes. How pleasant it was 
to see those charming faces passing and 
repassing before us, like snatches of 
music one remembers. The people in 
the streets here do not look as if they 
were going anywhere, as Americans do. 
They have no rolls of documents stuffed 
under their arms, like Frenchmen. If 
Don Celestino has to carry business 
papers with him, he does not take quite 
enough to make his pockets bulge — 
the rest will have to wait. In this 
country you never see fountain pens 
sticking out of pockets, or pencils 
either. People here do not try to give 
the impression that they are working. 
Where life is beautiful and people are 
beautiful, leisure and not work is 
sacred, because only in an atmosphere 
of leisure can one breathe. 

Little Zurbaran saints — they seem 
to have walked out of the neighboring 
museum — parade back and forth. 
Graceful little women of the world with 
voices of astonishing force — proud 
Matilda; Inez, a little less so; Marina, 
who makes a real effort to be humble; 
Catalina, inclined to pose too much; 
Eulalia, who is bored; simple Dorotea; 
and Barbara, who must presently be 
consoled — not a minute must be lost. 
Then the young men with slender legs, 
white jackets, and rings on their fingers. 
They are so dark that I imagine they 
must be wearing in their right ear the 
kind of silver ring that Moors are in the 
habit of giving to their favorite chil- 


dren. They are a slender race, and 
know how to show off their figures to 
best advantage. In the midst of all this 
crowd a dog is sleeping quietly, coiled 
up and serene. Little children jump 
over him, and older people walk around 
him, to keep from disturbing his re- 
pose. 

‘Carmen,’ announced Don Celestino, 
‘is a bitter book for a Spaniard to read, 
and it shows that a Frenchman, either 
consciously or unconsciously, can speak 
only evil of Spain.’ 

‘Carmen? I remember it as being 
written in a tone of the greatest friend- 
ship for Spain.’ 

‘A fine friendship! The typical 
Spanish soldier, Don José, is represent- 
ed as a deserter, a smuggler, brigand, 
and assassin. The typical Spanish girl, 
Carmen, is unfaithful, dishonest, shame- 
less, and commits murder by intention, 
not by accident. The old Spanish lady 
is a sorceress who extends hospitality to 
acriminal. Spanish children are dressed 
in “filthy rags’ —I remember those 
very words. And you expect people to 
respect a nation which a friend de- 
scribes in these terms? Faced with 
these monsters, the French scholar 
reveals himself as a generous man: he 
refuses to betray the bandit. Even the 
Englishman is described as brave and 
clever, full of spirit and all the rest of it. 
None of your writers has ever visited us 
without immediately spewing out a 
mess of calumnies. Théophile Gautier, 
Barrés —’ 

‘Gautier, 
Spain!’ 

‘But Gautier said Africa began at 
the Pyrenees. And Barrés said that J 
the food in Toledo was terrible; and 
piled on other insults as well.’ 

‘Don Celestino, your patriotism is 
running away with you. According to 
you it would be advisable to forbid any 
foreigner to write about Spain, either 
favorably or unfavorably, or even to set 
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A PREFACE TO ‘CARMEN’ 


foot on Spanish soil. Barrés and others 
who loved your country picked out cer- 
tain singularities from time to time. It 
is their right and duty, as artists, to do 
so. You appear very vulnerable indeed 
when you protest so vehemently. 
Should we say that Flaubert was a bad 
Frenchman because he made fun of cer- 
tain people in Normandy? What the 
devil — how about a little liberty for 
art?’ 

‘Carmen was the first of a series of 
works,’ objected my friend, ‘in which 
Spain is represented as a country of 
gypsies, guitar-players, and bullfighters. 
Have n’t we just as many engineers 
and lawyers and doctors as any other 
country? Why are n’t they ever men- 
tioned?’ 

‘It is only natural that people should 
mention what is peculiar to you. Your 
engineers, doctors, and lawyers would 
have to be unique in some way or other 
to attract attention. Another thing, 
Don Celestino: how many times have 
you yourself exclaimed in the delirious 
hyperbole of your race, “Seville is the 
city for joy. No factories, no strikes, no 
politics, no cares. Nothing but women, 
the manzanilia, poetry, bullfights, and 
moonlight serenades!”’ How often you 
and your like have said the same thing 
in newspaper articles, in songs, and in 
speeches. Seville is wise enough to post 
announcements in the St. Sebastian 
Station for the benefit of Frenchmen 
and Englishmen, advertising Holy 
Week. Yet you are furious because a 
foreigner when he has left your country 
speaks of Seville as a city without 
factories or politics. ““We not have any 
politics or factories?” you exclaim. 
“Nothing in all Spain but penitents 
wearing cowls? Those Frenchmen 
represent us as savages.”’’ 

Don Celestino still seemed uncon- 
vinced; but discussions are not made to 
convince people. 

‘Well,’ I said, wishing to bring mat- 
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ters to a head, ‘from a strictly literary 
point of view, what is your opinion of 
Carmen ?’ 

‘I admire M. Mérimée’s magnificent 
artistic conscience. No doubt M. 
Mérimée possessed a masterly style and 
manner, and a personality that il- 
luminated every page he wrote— 
otherwise France would not have be- 
stowed such renown upon him. Well, 
this man voluntarily relinquished all 
his natural gifts when he decided to 
put the story of Carmen in the mouth 
of an old scholar, in order to remain 
true to life. Without movement, with- 
out éclat, without emotion, he has re- 
lated this drama of passion. Not a 
picture, not a cry, not a striking fea- 
ture, not a reflection that strikes 
deeply. 

‘I admit he was a man of spirit — 
al] Frenchmen are; but he never wanted 
to let his own spirit appear. I admit he 
was a psychologist — all Frenchmen 
are; but he did not put much psychol- 
ogy into the character of Carmen. We 
think we are going to have Carmen ex- 
plained to us when Don José kills her, 
but within ten lines the book is finished 
— finished at the very point where it 
really begins. A weak story from the 
first line to the last, it seems to have 
been put together by a librarian. This 
business of an artist sacrificing his own 
nature to the personal prejudices of the 
author seems to me just as admirable 
as a pretty actress who disfigures her- 
self to play an ugly part.’ 

‘Don Celestino,’ I replied, ‘I believe 
that you are joking ina very cruel way.’ 

‘Not at all. Only the French know 
how to joke.’ 

He smiled. 

“My dear sir,’ he continued, ‘Spain 
is a little detached geographically from 
the rest of Europe, and in every Span- 
iard you will find some of this detach- 
ment. We like to remain ourselves. 
We don’t care much what goes on in 
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Europe. We don’t care to throw in our 
lot either with the War of Nations or 
with the League of Nations. We dis- 
play our women freely, but they seldom 
— if you will pardon my saying so — 
indulge in any intimacies with French- 
men. We sleep with the doors of our 
houses open, but the grille leading into 
the patio is firmly closed. When a 
visitor comes to our house we say, 
“This house is yours,” for if we invite 
him we invite him to our circle. That is 
why we are pleasant to foreigners — 
pleasant, that is, as anyone is who, out 
of courtesy, begs pardon for being dif- 
ferent, or even does not seek to bring 
out differences that set him off from the 
rest of the world.’ 

‘I thought I understood you a 
minute ago. You told me most amiably 
that Carmen was one of the most 


atrocious examples of a brilliant type 
of thing.’ 

‘I told you it was a masterpiece.’ 

‘I quite understand—the most 
atrocious kind of masterpiece one can 
find.’ 

It was now two o’clock. We parted 
company before lunch. For my part, I 
was offended. Should I let him speak 
ill of the glory of France, should I let 
him insult a great man who has had a 
street named after him, and say noth- 
ing in reply? I launched into a closely 
reasoned defense of Mérimée. The pref- 
ace to Carmen that had been demanded 
of me became a vigorous eulogy. Un- 
fortunately, however, as I am about to 
set it down here, I discover that it 
would run far beyond the space that 
the honorable editor has put at my 
disposal. 


MEMORIES OF CHARLES DICKENS’ 


BY FRANCESCO BERGER 


[To-pay is the birthday of Charles 
Dickens. Mr. Francesco Berger, who is 
one of the few survivors of those who 
knew Dickens intimately, was born in 
London of Italian parentage and stud- 
ied music in Munich, Trieste, and Leip- 
zig, being a pupil of Ricci, Plaidy, 
Moscheles, and Hauptmann. He has 
composed operas, Masses, overtures, 
and songs, and is also well known as a 
pianist. He is professor of pianoforte at 
the Guildhall School of Music, and for- 
merly held the same office at the Royal 
Academy of Music. He writes here of 
his personal memories of Dickens.] 


1 From the Manchester Guardian (Independent 
Liberal daily), February 7 


Wuen, about 1852, I had gone to Leip- 
zig, then, as now, the centre of Ger- 
many’s book trade, the chief market of 
the German cloth industry, and the 
pivot of German musical life, I formed 
an intimacy with Dickens’s eldest son, 
Charles. I was there to prosecute my 
musical education after having done s0 
in Italy, and he was there to acquire the 
language, having already mastered 
French, and we were both of about the 
same age, not yet twenty-one. On my 
return to my native London, where my 
Italian father— naturalized as an 
Englishman — had kept house for 
many years, the great novelist received 
his son’s friend with open arms, and 
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from that moment until his death never 
abated his lively interest in my career, 
although I was his junior by nearly a 
generation and quite a beginner in my 
profession. Many of the happiest hours 
of a not altogether uneventful life have 
I spent with the Dickens family in their 
residence, Tavistock House, Tavistock 
Square. 

And when in a particular summer 
they all migrated to Boulogne I was of 
their party. One evening after dinner 
Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and I visited a 
fair that was then being held in the 
town, and Dickens carried his youngest 
son astride on his shoulders, that he 
might not be crushed by the crowd, and 
might survey the booths, see the men 
belaboring the big drums, and enjoy 
the colored gas lamps and the bustle and 
hum of the scene from his elevated posi- 
tion. Our stay in Boulogne came to a 
somewhat abrupt ending by reason of 
the outbreak there of an epidemic then 
new to the medical profession but now 
disastrously known as diphtheria. Doc- 
tors of that day were puzzled as to its 
treatment, and visitors fled from wher- 
ever it raged, as they had done a few 
years before from cholera-infected dis- 
tricts. 

Dickens had several well-marked 
characteristics, one of which was his 
ability to concentrate his entire fervent 
nature upon any work that his willing 
hands and boundless sympathies under- 
took. Whether presiding at a public 
banquet or acting melodrama or farce, 
whether arranging theatrical perform- 
ances or concerts for the benefit of 
widows or orphans of departed friends, 
whether dancing ‘Sir Roger’ to my 
playing the tune or brewing punch for 
guests at his hospitable board — it was 
always the same. He never spared him- 
self in the least. He did whatever it was 
as energetically, not to say furiously, as 


if he had never done anything else in 
his life. 


MEMORIES OF CHARLES DICKENS 





Dickens was preéminently the cham- 
pion of children, especially of boys. 
There is hardly a book of his in which 
some boy does not figure as the poor, 
pitiably neglected, uncared-for, ill-used, 
misunderstood, crippled, hungry object 
claiming our warmest commiseration, 
arousing our indignation at his mal- 
treatment. If the lives of our little ones 
to-day are brighter and more hopeful 
than they were formerly, it is largely 
due to the powerful, the fearless, the 
persistent pen of Charles Dickens. 

Without calling him a gourmet or a 
gourmand or a glutton, or anything 
else that begins with a g except the 
great, the generous, the glorious genius 
he was, there can be no doubt that he 
had a keen appreciation of the benefit 
of good and abundant food for both 
spirit and body. Many scenes in his 
books describe feasts of eating and 
drinking which make one’s mouth 
water; and when he had business mat- 
ters to discuss with a trusted friend it 
was his habit to invite him to ‘have a 
chop’ with him, which generally ex- 
panded into something more than that 
modest morsel. Among his favorite 
hostels, The Spaniards, in Hampstead, 
was one, and a certain humble coffee- 
house close to Covent Garden was 
another. 

At his house in Tavistock Square he 
gave during at least two Christmas 
seasons a theatrical performance, for 
which a stage with every accessory had 
been erected in the back garden, with 
access from the house. For these occa- 
sions his friend Wilkie Collins wrote 
The Lighthouse and The Frozen Deep, 
and I was invited to compose an origi- 
nal overture to each, to arrange inci- 
dental music, and to preside at the 
piano, with the codperation of a very 
small orchestra. I did so. John Forster 
read the prologue written by Dickens, 
— whom we at that time spoke of as 
‘the manager,’ — Stanfield painted the 
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scenery and curtain, and Dickens acted 
the leading part, associated with the 
author, Mark Lemon, Augustus Egg, 
Marcus Stone, and members of his 
family, W. H. Wills acting as prompter. 
Of the first-named play we afterward 
gave a performance at Campden House, 
the residence of Colonel Waugh in Ken- 
sington; and of the second one, by 
special request of Queen Victoria, a 
private performance was given at the 
Gallery of Illustrations in Regent 
Street, which Her Majesty attended 
with the Prince Consort, the King of 
the Belgians, and about a hundred 
ladies and gentlemen of the Court, the 
public being excluded. Her Majesty, 
wishing to thank Dickens for the pleas- 
ure he had afforded her, remained in 
the building till he had exchanged the 
ragged garments of the final scene for 
ordinary evening dress. Even in those 
early days this country was sufficiently 
democratic for a sovereign to wait the 
convenience of an actor in order to 
grasp his hand and express her appre- 
ciation of his performance. 

During the days that preceded the 
production of The Frozen Deep he once 
wished to discuss some of its details 
with me, and invited me to dine with 
him at the Garrick Club, which did not 
then stand where it stands to-day. The 
dinner hour was four o’clock — quite a 
fashionable one in those years. We had 
not proceeded far with our meal when a 
man entered the room who was tall, 
square-shouldered, and wore spectacles 
over a somewhat ugly nose. My host 





rose, went to meet him, and brought 
him to our table, introducing me as his 
reliable musical conductor. It was 
William Makepeace Thackeray, and I 
don’t suppose there are many men 
living who can boast of having dined 
with two such literary giants at one 
sitting. 

In personal appearance Dickens was 
neither exceptionally tall nor remark- 





ably short, neither stout nor thin, but apes 
just ‘comfortable’ looking. He dressed °°" 


well — there was no slovenly or eccen- 
tric Bohemianism about his clothes. Inf "ys 
his day black velvet waistcoats were M4 in 
much worn, and he often appeared in .M. 
one, allowing his gold watch-chain, wees 
which depended from his neck, to 
dangle on its black velvet cushion. His 
laughter was deliciously rolling and 
contagious, his speaking voice rich and 
musical, his handshake was almost 
fierce in its grip, and his generai bearing 
dignified without a trace of self- ne 
consciousness. ' the di 
To read his books is to know the man; 
there is little in Dickens that his books 
do not reveal. The books that Dickens 
wrote none else could have written; 
and he could not possibly have written 
them differently. This world no longer 
holds him in the flesh, but in spirit he is 
as much with us to-day as he was 
generations ago. The good, the wise, 
the truthful, and, above all, the human, 
that were his distinguishing features 
have already worked greatly for the 
benefit of humanity, and will continue 
to bear rich fruit in the future. 
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[Tus is the first account that has come 
to our attention of a journey over the 
new last link of the transconti- 
nental railway, completed in 1925, 
which connects Buenos Aires, via 
Bolivia, with Peru and the Pacific port 
of Mollendo.] 


As our little train toiled toward the 
Bolivian border through the bright 
green but hot and deserted valleys of 
Jujuy, the northwesternmost state of 
Argentina, I watched with a sense of 
pleasant anticipation the black thun- 
derclouds gather over the summits of 
the distant Andes, for they promised 
rain and coolness. As we wound 
steadily upward, the coolness came of 
‘| ts own accord; the mountains crowded 

in closer and became wild and barren; 
and preliminary gusts of wind, ac- 
companied by pelting drops, gave us a 
foretaste of what was coming. Just as 
we reached the table-land, about noon, 
the heavens opened. 

Black as jet were the clouds that 
dung to the neighboring mountain- 
sides. Here and there a couple of 
miserable Indian huts cowered dis- 
mally in the misty landscape, and 
patches of snow appeared at times 
upon the higher slopes. Occasionally 
a bedraggled ass or mule was visible 
standing patiently, tail to the storm, 
with lowered head and with rivulets 
dripping from its body. We were now 
between eleven and twelve thousand 
eet above the sea. I felt the altitude, 
1From Kélnische Zeitung 
daily), November 23, 25 
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BY L. NIESSEN-DEITERS 


and the melancholy of the puna rested 
on my soul. 

It was gloaming, and a pouring rain 
was falling, when the train drew in to 
the little border station, La Quiaca, 
forty-eight hours from Buenos Aires. 
The water drummed upon the gal- 
vanized-iron roof of our humble shelter 
like rattling shrapnel, while the steady 
roll of thunder down the valleys 
resembled heavy artillery fire in the 
distance. It was uncomfortably cold. 
My head ached and my heart throbbed 
violently on account of our altitude. 
I lapsed into uneasy slumber, reproach- 
ing myself for my folly in ever coming 
to Bolivia, and thanking my stars that 
a train was going back to Argentina in 
the morning. ’ 

Dawn brought a different world, 
however, for the storm had blown over. 
A warm sun beamed from a crystal 
firmament, the pure thin air of the 
plateau bathed the landscape with its 
brilliant clarity, and the sharp contours 
of the distant mountains stood out with 
marvelous distinctness. Indian women 
in wonderfully picturesque garb drove 
pack trains past the door, and I realized 
that I was on the threshold of a land 
too interesting to miss. So the train 
returned to Jujuy without me. 

Until a few months ago the nearest 
station on the Bolivian railways could 
be reached from La Quiaca only on 
mule-back, or by a precarious auto- 
mobile journey, during which the 
travelers had to ford foaming rivers, 
skirt yawning chasms, and ascend 
dizzy precipices. Last August, in honor 
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of the one hundredth anniversary of 
Bolivian independence, a North Ameri- 
can company completed the construc- 
tion of a railway across this almost 
impassable mountain country — the 
first railway connection across Bolivia 
between the two oceans. The rainy 
season just beginning was the first 
since the road had been finished, and 
would put it to a most trying test. 

The fates did not belie the pessimistic 
forecasts current as to what would 
happen to the new line when the first 
deluge came. At Tupiza, a picturesque 
little Spanish colonial town in a 
narrow valley, where we were scheduled 
to spend the night, we learned that a 
landslide had carried away a portion 
of the road ahead and completely 
blocked the way. A little Indian boy 
playing in front of the station, where 
all the idle urchins of the villages 
invariably gather, volunteered the in- 
formation that no one would be able to 
get through for a week, even with 
mules; and the jefe de trafico was even 
less reassuring, for he reported a 
second landslide a few miles farther on. 
We had no recourse, consequently, 
but to resign ourselves to an in- 
voluntary sojourn at this point. 

Tupiza and its two hotels were still 
unchanged eighteenth-century. Ex- 
cept the railway and the telegraph 
office, the only innovation of later date 
was two automatic pianos, which, with 
the tireless assiduity of machines, 
filled the peaceful green plaza with a 
discordant clamor from morning until 
night. Consequently I greeted the 
prospect of an indefinite delay here 
with anything but satisfaction. Hap- 
pily, however, it was just before 
Epiphany, when the Indians from all 
the country around gather at Tupiza 
for a three days’ carnival. 

Members of each ancient tribe, in 
these Andean highland valleys, still 
dress in traditional local costumes as 
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their ancestors did, and preserve the 
remnants of a venerable and artistic 
culture. The farther removed these 
natives are from aniline dyes and 
imported fabrics, the finer is the 
coloring, the better the weave, and the 
more interesting the design and or- 
namentation of their clothing. Their 
garments are woven in patterns that 
preserve half-forgotten native motifs, 
modified occasionally by horses and 
double eagles of colonial importation. 
Headdresses also change from province 
to province. The oddest that I saw in 
the Andes was in the southern part 
of the Peruvian highlands. It consisted 
of an oddly woven or knit skullcap, 
topped by a flat, round cover with a 
little pointed boss in the middle and 
slightly upturned edges, the upper side 
of which was black with gold ornamen- 
tation and the under side of bright 
scarlet felt. The whole thing had a 
strikingly Chinese effect. 

But to get back to Tupiza. By 
evening the little town was thronged 
with Indians from the country, some of 
whom had come from a great distance. 
The market place, which embraced 
three picturesque courtyards in the 
early colonial style, was crowded with 
them and their animals. Everything 
that an Indian needs or desires was on 
sale. Unfortunately, this included 
baskets of coca leaves and great jars 
of chica, or corn beer. These plateau 
Indian markets differ from any others 
that I know of in being remarkably 
quiet. There is no ballyhooing or loud 
bargaining. Even hundreds of chaffer- 
ing women make no more than a low, 
soft-pedaled hum. The vendors smile 
pleasantly, showing their white teeth, 
but they are silent and _ reserved. 
Even coca and alcohol rarely excite the 
Indio to boisterousness. The only loud 
things in the market are the colors, 
which fairly blaze in the luminous 
crystal air. 
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Here are Indian women with jackets 
tight across the shoulders and flaring 
at the hem, as many-hued as Joseph’s 
coat. Sometimes two or three of these 
garments are worn at the same time. 
Thrown over the shoulder is a broad, 
shawl-like carrying cloth artistically 
woven in stripes and patterns, and 
knotted across the breast. An Indian 
woman carries anything in one of 
these, from her baby to all the luggage 
for a journey, and thus keeps her 
hands free. It is the characteristic 
knapsack of the Andes, and as aborigi- 
nal as the natives’ plain or elaborately 
decorated sandals. Their bodices, how- 
ever, are not American, but beautiful 
survivals of colonial tradition, of early 
Spanish satin design or ornate rococo. 
Around Lake Titicaca and in Southern 
Peru purely Indian patterns not in- 
frequently supplement these early Eu- 
ropean borrowings. Neither are the 
round felt hats, which both men and 
women wear, indigenous, although a 
native touch is added by the wreaths 
and flowers with which they are often 
decorated. Half-breed women wear 
Indian garb with European modifica- 
tions — dainty lace petticoats which 
peek through the folds of their native 
skirts, silk shawls, tall leather boots, 
and a peculiar high cylinder hat of 
white straw with a narrow black band. 
The men are already beginning to 
adopt European clothing to some 
extent, especially in the towns; but 
those who had gathered for the fiesta 
at Tupiza, coming as they did from 
remote mountain valleys, were dressed 
the same as their forefathers would 
have been, in short white jackets and 
short, broad trousers, with a beautifully 
woven colored poncho slung over one 
shoulder and a pair of equally gay 
saddlebag pockets over the other. A 
few old fellows still wore queues under 
their black felt hats. How perfectly 
this bright-colored, warm, comfortable 


clothing harmonized with their serious 
brown faces. 

That evening the market was aglow 
with camp fires, and parties were.coole 
ing and eating everywhere; but the 
main ceremonies did not begin until the 
following morning. Soon after sunrise 
I heard a rattling of hoofs upon the 
pavement. Everyone was mounted, 
generally on handsome, gayly capari- 
soned horses, although occasionally a 
sorry old nag was visible among his 
handsomer brethren. Each man had 
his wife or his sweetheart perched 
behind him. Their bright-colored, 
flowing garments swept picturesquely 
over the horses’ backs, and fluttered 
behind as they charged past at a 
gallop. A temporary booth, where 
chica, fruit, or native pastries were 
sold, had been set up in front of nearly 
every other house. 

But the main show was on the 
banks of the river which wound 
through the valley. One might almost 
say it was in the river, for the stream’s 
broad, stony bed was dry except for 
two narrow but swift channels, which 
give two or three barelegged Indians, 
an antediluvian, tall-wheeled mule 
cart, and a little auto truck a chance to 
earn a few centavos carrying foot 
passengers across. Picture to yourself 
a flat-roofed Spanish colonial town, 
looking just as it did two hundred 
years ago, standing at the edge of a 
broad, gray, pebbly river bed with 
green bushy. banks, and the whole 
scene closed in by lofty mountains, 
yellow-red in the sunshine close by, 
but deepening into the intensest purple 
in the distance. On both banks of the 
river were Indian markets, consisting 
of primitive tents and women crouch- 
ing behind their little stocks of gim- 
cracks. Troops of galloping horsemen 
incessantly charged up and down the 
pebbly stream bed and across the 
water. One favorite manceuvre was for 
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two long ranks of horsemen, riding 
bareback with women behind them, 
to rush headlong at each other at full 

. It seemed as if the horses must 
inevitably collide and the riders be 
thrown and trampled. But it was only 
a game to see which side would get 
past the other in best formation. A 
moment later all galloped back with 
much merry laughter. By the close of 
the fiesta, after three days of chica 
drinking, the horses were the only 
participants who knew clearly what 
they were doing; but no _ serious 
accidents occurred. 

Even during these wild ceremonies 
the people were not boisterous. The 
hoof-beats on the gravel, the muffled 
tapping of a little drum, the melancholy 
piping of a wooden flute, and some- 
times, but rarely, a low monotonous 
chant, were the only sounds that broke 
the mountain silence. It was the single 
pleasure-making of the year for these 
Indians, and it consisted entirely in 
exhibiting their skill as horsemen with 
their ladies fair, and drinking chica, 
plenty of chica. 

At length the station master in- 
formed us that we could now continue 
our journey. To be sure, hundreds of 
tons of rock and earth still covered the 
track, but a trail had been made 
across the slide over which passengers 
could pick their way on foot and native 
carriers could carry ,their baggage, to 
- a point where a train was waiting to 
_take them on their way. The second 
train was not ready, however, because 
a second landslide had delayed it for 
a few hours; but this gave our party 
a chance to picnic on the grass. By 

this time I had made the acquaintance 
of my fellow travelers—a Yankee 
doctor, an Argentine estanciero, a 
Bolivian bishop, and a Berlin movie 
man. 

Our train’s delay made us miss the 
connection at Atocha, a God-forsaken 
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mountain hamlet. Bolivia abounds in 
minerals — gold, silver, platinum, tin, 
copper, zinc, borax, nickel, antimony, 
lead, bismuth, wolfram, cobalt, iron, 
arsenic, coal, petroleum, and even 
diamonds. These fabulous riches, how- 
ever, did not make our mountain sta- 
tion a comfortable sojourning place for 
the night. But the following morning, 
with its warm sunlight, crystalline air, 
llama trains, and little mountain In- 
dians in still more marvelous garb, if 
possible, than those whom I had left, 
made me forget my hardships. 

As the train carried us from Atocha 
to La Paz, through an incredible land- 
scape of sky-piercing peaks and bottom- 
less chasms, my respect for the Spanish 
conquistadores grew rapidly. They 
must have been men of iron to push 
into such an intimidating country, to 
climb the roof of the world after 
crossing fever-laden swamps or scaling 
naked cliffs in order to reach the Tibet 
of America, where every valley was 
an ambush and every pass a death trap 
and the infrequent trails. were paths 
of disaster. The only access to this 
unknown land was through river 
canyons, where the stream beds may 
be dry in winter, but become raging 
torrents after a single summer’s rain. 
What could have tempted civilized men 
into such a desert? In the midst of 
pondering upon this question, I sprang 
up as if I had received an electric 
shock. The plateau itself appeared to 
answer me. So suddenly that it seemed 
like magic, a matchless panorama 
unrolled before my eyes. Its back- 
ground was white Illimani, a majestic 
snowy giant towering twenty-two thou- 
sand feet into the skies, and its fore- 
ground was a broad, smiling valley in 
the midst of which nestled an enchant- 
ing city—La Paz, eleven thousand 
feet above the sea, where roses and 
the red Inca: flower bloom the year 
around. 
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SYDNEY AND THE SUNDOWNER’ 





BY ARNALDO CIPOLLA 


WHEN our vessel entered, in the cool 
transparency of a perfect September 
morning, the narrow entrance of Syd- 
ney’s wonderful harbor, I exclaimed to 
myself: ‘This is another Bosporus.’ The 
great bay is accessible to deep-sea ves- 
sels for seventeen miles from its mouth, 
—I do not know how far smaller boats 
can go, — and with its numerous bays 
and gulfs and estuaries has a shore line 
of more than two hundred miles. As 
we rounded a range of gently sloping 
hills, the broad expanse of the city, 
with its gardens, parks, and islands, 
and beyond them its docks and busi- 
ness centre, marked by palatial build- 
ings, semi-skyscrapers, churches, and 
the approaches of the colossal bridge 
now being built to span the harbor, 
unrolled in an enchanting panorama 
against a background of purest azure 
sky. 

Others may not have remarked this 
resemblance between Sydney- Harbor 
and the approach to ancient Byzan- 
tium, but it struck me forcibly — the 
same distance from shore and shore, 
the same soft contours on either hand, 
and, although the one is saturated with 
the history of three thousand years 
and the other records little more than 
a century of human occupation, the 
same wistful charm and beauty, the 
same serenity, peace, simplicity. Syd- 
ney Harbor, however, is not the Bos- 
porus, but ten Bosporuses in succes- 
sion. It has not only one Golden Horn, 
but one hundred Golden Horns, each 


1 From La Stampa (Turin Independent daily), 
October 28, December 1 


hospitably inviting, with white, sandy 
beaches, reaches of gravelly shores, 
and cottages nestling in verdant gar- 
dens. 

Sydney is sometimes called the Paris, 
and sometimes the Naples, of the 
Pacific. It combines the holiday air 
of the former with the dolce far niente 
of the latter. Its people seem to be al- 
ways thinking how they shall spend the 
coming week-end — and the delightful 
outings to which their beautiful bay 
invites them excuse the weakness, if 
such it be. This week-end begins 
Friday evening, and the entire two 
days that follow are sacred to rest and 
recreation. If, perchance, a formal 
and official holiday falls at that time, 
its observance is postponed until Mon- 
day, so that it may not trespass upon 
the period dedicated to those great 
ends. The working week consists of 
forty hours, but the workers are agi- 
tating to reduce it to thirty-six hours, 
and that will be done before the end of 
the year. Next season a new movement 
will probably start, to shorten it to 
thirty-two hours — and so on indefi- 
nitely. One of the latest privileges 
which the unions have won is an ex- 
tension of the smoke-ho to five min- 
utes out of each working hour, reserved 
— on full pay — for devotions to Lady 
Nicotine. 

Sydney exhibits none of that fever- 
ish activity we associate with the 
United States. No one appears at his 
office before half-past nine, and the 
luxurious shops of Pitt Street, George 
Street, Castlereagh Street, and Eliza- 
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beth Street open their doors still later. 
At 10 a. m. harbor boats and ferries 
are still emptying upon Circular Quay 
— where the streams of suburbanites 
from Parramatta, Hunter’s Hill, Lane 
Cove, Mosman’s, and a dozen other 
points upon the bay, converge — 
crowds of clerks and salespeople, who 
stroll away to their respective places 
of employment, over sidewalks that 
serve less for traffic than for sight-see- 
ing. Lingering awhile over the flower 
trays before the Central Post Office or 
the majestic palace of the Common- 
wealth Bank, these salaried folk fi- 
nally reconcile themselves to going to 
the office, laden with violets, yellow 
poppies, and hand-bags of incredible 
size. 

Upon asking why Australians inva- 
riably carry these huge hand-bags to 
their work, I was told that it is because 
of the great distance between the me- 
tropolis and their homes. Lady em- 
ployees, who rarely earn less than eight 
pounds sterling a week, generally spend 
the evening in the city. These hand- 
bags contain their evening toilettes. 

Sydney is a city of contrasts. Mac- 
quarie Street, a beautiful avenue 
adorned with a monument to Shake- 
speare and skirting one of the city 
parks, is tenanted by very different 
people, apparently, from the gayly 
garbed throngs in the shopping centre. 
This avenue is lined with public build- 
ings, including the squalid frame Par- 
liament House that seems so oddly out 
of place in this land of wealth. Be- 
tween twelve and one its sidewalks are 
black with attorneys on their way to 
luncheon. You cannot mistake them, 
for they all wear sable robes and white 
perukes; and there must be thousands 
of them. When a stranger comes upon 
them for the first time unaware, his 
eyes still dazzled by the bright colors 
of this city of perennial spring, he ex- 
periences a perceptible shock. They 
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are an anticlimax — a gloomy reminis- 
cence of a harsher clime. 

Sydney symbolizes Australia. This 
great, magnificent city is utterly out 
of proportion to the vast but sparsely 
populated continent of which she is 
the metropolis. She is the Australian 
siren. She sings a song that people 
born under these skies cannot resist. 
The attractions of the vast hinterland 
are not strong enough to entice away 
her people. Apparently Australians 
instinctively recognize the futility of 
trying to defy the economic law of the 
land, which for a century has made the 
pastoral industries the country’s chief 
source of revenue. Why laboriously 
till the soil when one hundred million 
merino sheep scattered over the great 
grazing ranges of the interior, and re- 
quiring only a minimum of attention, 
support the people in affluence? These 
flocks produce automatic wealth, which 
drops into the hands of the people al- 
most for the asking — gushing rivers 
of gold that flow to the metropolis 
under the law of gravity, the nation’s 
Golden Fleece. It is true that the dis- 
tribution of wealth is very unequal in 
this country; but the big landlords and 
station owners spend their revenue 
with a lordly hand, and happy Sydney 
is the result. 

Leaving Sydney one fine morni 
in a motor car, I found myself mu 


bordered by pastures, and then th 
eucalyptus began to crowd the hig 
way on either hand, impressing me wi 
the uniformity of this great southe 
continent. I recall an English jou 
ist’s description: ‘One tree, one 
one valley.” In fact, eucalypti, 
which there are several hundred 
rieties to be sure, but all of them m 
notonously alike and strangely alien 
a European, are almost the only na 
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SYDNEY AND ‘THE SUNDOWNER 


tive timber. No grass grows under this 
tree. The soil is bare, dusty, dry, and 
apparently sterile. That accounts for 
the legend that Australian forests give 
no shade, because the leaves of the 
eucalyptus stand on edge. But if the 
forest is felled, the land becomes a pas- 
ture. Most rural development in this 
part of the continent consists in fell- 
ing timber or girdling the trees and 
blasting them out with dynamite, in 
order to make the land suitable for 
grazing. Great stretches of country 
covered with fallen trees or dead and 
girdled standing trees extend on either 
side of the highway, dotted with graz- 
ing sheep. Some Australian station 
men own up to one million acres — the 
area of a principality. 

Our road is most indifferently sur- 
faced, but it is separated from the 
woods and pastures by barbed-wire 
and woven-wire fences and by irritat- 
ing billboards. The woven fences are 
designed to exclude rabbits from the 
pastures, which these prolific little 


’s{ animals would otherwise destroy. De- 


spite its monotony, the landscape has 
its own peculiar beauty. After the 
winter rains, each patch of turf is as 
green as emerald; a riot of wild flowers 
and yellow mimosa blossoms borders 
the groves; sparkling streams gurgle 
beneath the trees; and the climate is 
that of Sicily in February. Unhappily, 
however, such country as this is none 
too abundant in this great arid conti- 
nent. It is confined to a little zone 
along the coast. To comprehend Aus- 
tralia one must have the American 
point of view. A man accustomed to 
the narrow confines and short dis- 
tances of Europe cannot adjust him- 
self to a land of such vast distances and 
dimensions. 

Every twenty or twenty-five miles 
we pass a ‘city,’ for in Australia, as in 
the United States, there are no villages. 
Bear in mind that we are in the most 
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densely populated part of the country. 
I make the acquaintance of two char- 
acteristic Australian types — the kan- 
garoos and the ‘sundowners.’ The 
former are abundant in the bush, for 
they are protected now, and it is not 
unusual to see bands of fifteen or twen- 
ty from the automobile. They accen- 
tuate the exotic note in the landscape. 
Sundowners are the Australian variety 
of tramps, incurable itinerants, with 
their ‘swag’ or blanket roll, and ‘billy’ 
or teapot, on their backs. Sydney 
and Miss Australia have completely 
vanished from the picture. The labor 
paradise is forgotten. It is easy to im- 
agine ourselves in the mysterious conti- 
nent of one hundred years ago, peopled 
by black boys with boomerangs and by 
weird and mythical animals. Even the 
sundowners are almost as indigenous 
as the kangaroos themselves. They 
represent the reaction against Aus- 
tralia’s excessive urbanization — those 
who have fled from Babylon. The cli- 
mate and the country certainly en- 
courage them. They are the new 
nomads of the white occupation, who 
spend their lives wandering through 
the bush from farm to farm, avoiding 
towns, shunning regular work, making 
their homes by preference in the open. 
They are numerous and harmless. No 
farmer would refuse food to a sun- 
downer. Rarely do they break the law. 
Perhaps they are descended from the 
prospectors of the gold days, of whom 
many still survive in the interior. They 
are not beggars, they travel afoot, and 
they are as a rule a taciturn, intro- 
spective type. It is said that when a 
sundowner arrives in a little encamp- 
ment of his fellows he sits down, boils 
his billy, and makes himself at home, 
but that his conversation is limited to 
the single phrase, ‘Fine weather to- 
day.” If asked, when he departs, 
“Where are you going?’ his only an- 
swer will be, ‘Going away.’ 











A SOMALI VILLAGE * 


BY ERNST HEINRICH SCHRENZEL 


SoMALILAND extends along the east 
coast of Africa, from the Strait of Bab el 
Mandeb to Cape Guardafui, and thence 
southward halfway to Zanzibar. On 
the map it is represented as reaching 
well into Africa, and is divided by neat 
colored lines into several parts: French 
Somaliland, with the ports of Jibuti 
and Tanjura; English Somaliland, with 
Zeila and Berbera as its outlets on the 
sea; and Italian Somaliland, with Itala, 
Mogdishu, and the port of Barava. 
Occupying this whole territory, which, 
except politically, forms a geographical 
unit, is an aboriginal race which still 
preserves virtually unchanged its cul- 
ture and customs of two thousand years 
ago. 

Your typical Somali is an active, 
athletic, sinewy man, tall and slender, a 
marvelous swimmer and diver, a bold 
sailor, and an intrepid warrior and 
hunter. Armed only with a primitive 
spear, he will attack the shark in the 
sea, the hippopotamus in the river, and 
the panther in the bush. The women, 
who are handsome during their brief 
girlhood, have a graceful, elastic car- 
riage, and are often beautifully formed. 
At first glance this people might seem 
most promising material for colonists, 
and their European masters have tried 
to make something out of them. The 
English have proceeded prudently, 
scrupulously respecting native customs; 
the French have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and have tried to make their 
subjects into ebony Frenchmen; and 

1From Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Berlin 
big-industry daily), January 11 
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the Italians have pursued a middle 
course. 

All three policies have proved equally 
futile. The Somali remains to-day 
about as tractable a protégé of Europe 
as the Kabyle of the Rif. I became ac- 
quainted with a native at Jibuti, a fine- 
looking young fellow twenty-six years 
old, who dressed like a European, and 
in addition to his mother tongue and 
Arabic spoke fluently and correctly 
French, English, and Italian. At va- 
rious times he had been imprisoned by 
both the English and the French as a 
spy. But he took that, like all his ex- 
periences with Europeans, as a joke. 
He was well informed of what was go- 
ing on in the world, and told me that 
there would be no permanent peace 
until India and Ireland were free and 
the colored races were treated as equals 
by the whites. He showed me a news- 
paper clipping containing an account 
of a world-wide Negro union, for which 
he was making propaganda among the 
Somali chiefs. In short, he was an ex- 
cellent example of a black Bolshevist. 
He had all kinds of dealings with Eu- 
ropeans and his own people, from which 


he seemed to draw a sizable revenue. f° 


Yet this shrewd, well-educated, and 
civilized Somali would now and then 
repair for a few months to the interior 
to live among his people in the native 
way. At such times he exchanged his 
French for the Somali tongue, his Euro- 
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pean clothes for a loin cloth, and carried founda 
a shield and a spear in addition to his ee 


Belgian automatic revolver. 
Not infrequently have I met in the 
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remote interior of Somaliland naked 
savages who greeted me courteously in 
different European tongues. ‘Oh yes, I 
lived in Marseille for six years.’ ‘Yes, 
sir, I was four years in Cairo.’ But the 
moment these people return to their 
native land they resume their ab- 
original ways of life, drink camel’s 
milk, eat cactus figs and mutton broiled 
on a spear point, and dress and hunt 
and fight like their wild brethren. 
Western civilization is only a garment 
to be donned and doffed whenever 
fancy bids. 

Europeans who employ Somali serv- 
ants praise them for their cleanliness, 
their intelligence, and their remarkable 
genius for languages. But they are 
quite untamable. They shed civiliza- 
tion as a duck sheds water. Even those 
who live in the European ports prefer 
to reside apart in quarters of their own, 
separated from their alien neighbors by 
a dry river-bed, a trench, a broad high- 
way, or a dusty embankment. 

Such a Somali quarter consists of 
makeshift cabins, scattered haphazard 
wherever the fancy of the owner moves 
him to build, and each looking like its 
neighbor. They are low, round huts, 
thatched with weathered straw, their 
domelike roofs terminating in bushy 
points. A thorny hedge surrounds each 
of them, and a labyrinthine tangle of 
paths and streets of various widths 


_] winds between the hedges. 


In building a home a Somali inserts 
reasonably straight limbs and posts 


[split from a tree trunk perpendicularly 


in the earth until they form a circle. 
Rudely twisted straw ropes are inter- 
woven with them, and the whole is then 
plastered over with moist clay mixed 
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with chopped straw, which rapidly 
dries in the blazing sun. Upon this 
foundation the owner builds a roof of 


to his}&tanches covered with straw, ending in 


in the 


the bushy point I have mentioned, and 
eld down at the edges by a circle of 
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clay. Windows are absent. A hole in 
the wall forms the door. A hut of this 
kind a few square yards in area will 
house a family of a dozen or more — 
men, women, and children. The only 
household articles it contains are two 
or three baskets, clay pots, and raw- 
hide-covered cushions. Chairs, tables, 
and beds are never found, except in the 
houses of the higher chiefs. The family 
eats and sleeps upon the ground. A 
tiny fire of leaves, twigs, and camel 
dung smoulders inside a circle of stones. 
In the yard without stands a hollow 
tree-stump with a wooden pestle lean- 
ing against it— the mortar in which 
grain, spices, and coffee are ground. 

When foreign building materials are 
available, the Somali resorts to them 
the way a magpie does to adorn his nest. 
He covers his straw roof with pieces of 
broken glass, leather, box covers, 
flattened tin cans, and scraps of canvas. 
Sometimes these are held down by 
stones. No matter how variegated the 
collection of extraneous objects may 
be, however, the whole is soon reduced 
to a uniform color by green mould and 
fine dust. 

During the daytime a Somali village 
seems utterly dead. The cabins and 
yards are empty, except for perhaps a 
woman’ or child on guard. A straw 
matting or an old bit of bagging hangs 
across the gate opening. Lazy dogs 
doze indolently in the houses, or under 
the shadow of their walls. The blazing 
sun beats in an incandescent flood 
against the clay walls and the gray soil. 
The clear air quivers with heat. Clouds 
of tiny midges hover here and there. A 
couple of camels lounge slowly past. 
Vultures perch, humped-up in the 
glaring sun, on the branches of a 
withered sycamore. From several huts 
rises a scarcely visible ribbon of smoke. 

As evening approaches, however, the 
village wakes up. Shadows lengthen. 
Tiny wool-like clouds appear in what 
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has been all day long a firmament too 
dazzling for the eye to face. The sun 
sinks blood-red toward an horizon 
dimly outlined through a delicate sil- 
houette of umbrella acacias. Soon 
every yard teems with life. People call 
from house to house. Behind the low 
hedges Somali women stand beating 
corn, coffee, or paprika in their wooden 
mortars, their bare, muscular busts 
glistening in the evening sun as if they 
were bronze statues come to life at a 
magician’s word. They accompany 
their rythmic pounding by a monoto- 
nous song. Dogs stretch in front of the 
houses and sniff the air. Two women 
going for water pass with huge crocks 
on their heads. One is bare to the 
waist; the other has thrown a cloth 
across her shoulders, and carries a 
baby on her hip. To see these women 
at the well, drawing up water in a 
primitive pottery jar attached to a 
straw rope, and others standing by with 
filled or empty water jars poised on 
their heads, while little asses file past 
loaded with fagots and herds return 
from distant pastures, suggests a Bible 
scene. 

The picture becomes even more 
deceiving as dusk creeps over the vil- 
lage. A riot of red and tender violet 
light struggles for a moment with the 
gathering gloom. Then comes the 
afterglow, and two stars and a pale, 
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silvery moon appear above. The red 
glow of the fires glimmers through the 
black doors of the huts, and a spicy tang 
of wood smoke fills the air. Long lines 
of lively goats and sedate, fat-tailed 
sheep wind past, each bent for its own 
particular yard. And soon every yard 
is crowded, for in addition to the flocks 
are the returning shepherds, and the 
hunters with their booty, and many 
camels. Dark forms crouch around the 
fires, talk, sing simple songs, and turn 
mutton-laden spits over the glowing 
coals. Others loll in front of their 
cabins, chewing sugar cane, sipping a 
gourd of mead, and now and then 
tossing an ear of corn or a little grass to 
their camels. Others drink black coffee 
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Prayer Book Revision 


IGNORANCE and indifference character- 
ized the attitude of the enlightened 
London press toward the changes in the 
Church of England Prayer Book that 
the bishops and archbishops have so 
painstakingly prepared. The one alter- 
ation that seemed really to interest 
everybody was, as might be expected, 
in the Marriage Service, from which the 
word ‘obey’ has been struck out, and in 
which the words ‘with my body I thee 
worship, and with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow’ have been changed to 
read ‘with my body I thee honor, and 
all my wordly goods I with thee share.’ 
According to the Spectator, many an 
ignorant groom used to render ‘I thee 
endow’ as ‘I thee and thou,’ since one 
phrase conveyed no more to the speak- 
er’s mind than the other. 

The attitude of the New Statesman 
was less sympathetic. This paper felt 
that the substitution of the word 
‘honor’ for ‘worship’ ‘smacked oddly 
of the United States’— which of 
course was the most studied insult to 
the intelligence of the bishops that it 
could devise. This same paper, whose 
ignorance of theology is equaled only by 
its lack of religious faith, deplored the 
omission of the word ‘obey.’ The un- 
believer is always more of a stickler for 
the old forms than the most devout 
worshiper, and since this is the only 
aspect of the service that has any 
meaning to him it is only natural 
that he should be puzzled when it is 
changed. 

The Outlook frankly remarked: ‘We 
do not understand the importance of 
the new services of Prime and Compline, 
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and we trust that these devotional exer- 
cises may be pleasant and spiritually 
profitable to those excellent people of 
leisure who have time to attend them.’ 
In regard to the Holy Communion, it 
has definitely been decided that the 
consecrated elements may be reserved 
only for the sick and for those who take 
part in the service with them; under no 
circumstances are they to be reserved 
for public devotion and exposition. 
This is a blow, but not a vital blow, to 
the High Church sympathizers, who 
are at perfect liberty to stick to time- 
honored readings of Matins, Evensong, 
and Litany, whose shortened versions 
are offered purely as an alternative. 
The Athanasian Creed is also made per- 
missive, and may be used in a revised 
version in which the word ‘everlasting’ 
becomes ‘eternal.’ 

Many new occasional prayers and 
thanksgivings and alternative baptis- 
mal and burial services are provided. 
Extemporaneous prayer is allowed; and 
prayers for the dead are sanctioned — 
which, however, are in the nature of 
commemoration. The subjects select- 
ed for some of the new prayers are 
significant, including as they do pleas 
for industrial peace and for the League 
of Nations. In the case of the Holy 
Communion service that has been 
evolved as an alternative to the present 
ritual it is expressly stipulated that the 
officiating priest must stick entirely to 
the old or to the new version and must 
not mix the two. 

The caution with which these changes 
have been put forth indicates that the 
ecclesiastical leaders of England are 
moving slowly with the times, but are 
not taking any chances with their con- 
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servative followers. There are those 
who feel that the Church will have to 
be disestablished in the course of time 
— that is, that its connection with the 
State must end. With Labor becoming 
more and more powerful in Parliament, 
certain churchmen of the old school are 
growing uneasy, for they are not eager 
to have their religious life governed by 
the Nonconformists or the rank atheists 
from whom the Laborites draw no 
small amount of their strength. The 
suggested changes, however, will be 
passed upon by the present Conserva- 
tive Parliament, most of whose mem- 
bers are also members of the Church of 
England. The real crisis has not yet 
arrived, but recent developments tend 
rather to foreshadow than to postpone 
the day of reckoning. 


Georg Brandes Moves On 


Two weeks after his eighty-fifth birth- 
day Georg Brandes died and one of the 
strongest links between our own gener- 
ation and that of Nietzsche and Ibsen 
was severed. This red-headed Danish 
Jew — this Feuerkopf, as the Germans 
called him — never took much stock in 
birthday greetings. Gerhart Haupt- 
mann apologized humbly just five years 
ago for having neglected to wish him 
many happy returns of the day, but 
Brandes merely replied that he never 
could make any sense out of this kind 
of congratulation, in which the Ger- 
mans are particularly lavish. It was 
natural, therefore, that his more recent 
anniversary should pass off almost 
unobserved. 

Ever since the war Brandes has been 
especially popular in Germany. Up to 
1914 his intellectual sympathies were 
all with France, and he was a close 
friend of many eminent citizens of the 
Republic, Clemenceau among them. 
But he always had such a sympathy 
with the under dog that he was auto- 
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matically prejudiced in Germany’s 
favor when the rest of Europe reviled 
Kultur and all its works. His anti- 
imperialist convictions, which, on ac- 
count of the Schleswig-Holstein affair, 
had set him against his mighty southern 
neighbor, were more aroused by the 
tacit ambitions of Russia and Great 
Britain than by the more open aims of 
the Germans. 

But Brandes’s significance is intel- 
lectual rather than political. Until two 
years ago he was a violent opponent of 
Freud, and missed no opportunity of 
attacking his ‘disgusting theory.’ At 
the age of eighty-three, however, he 
met the famous Viennese healer, and 
promptly announced, ‘I now under- 
stand that I have been stupid and prej- 
udiced. To-day I recognize Freud for 
the great and able man that he is.’ 
With Hamsun he had a somewhat 
similar experience. Brandes could never 
dissociate a man from his work, and, 
whereas he accepted Freud’s unat- 
tractive theories once he had met the 
man, it took him some time to ap- 
preciate Hamsun, whose personality 
he disliked. At length, however, he 
admitted that a book called Love 
Stories of Many Lands was ‘dis- 
tinguished.’ 

Posterity will remember Brandes as 
the expositor of Nietzsche and Ibsen, 
not as the unwilling convert to mere 
Hamsuns and Freuds. What Brandes 
thought of these late-nineteenth-cen- 
tury geniuses is familiar to all, but 
what they thought of him is rather 
more significant. His friend Gold- 
schmidt tells of describing to Ibsen this 
young Danish critic to whom he was 
about to be introduced, and the whisk- 
ered Norseman was warned in ad- 
vance, ‘ You know, of course, Mr. Ibsen, 
what his man is? An atheist!’ To which 
Ibsen replied, ‘Well, and —’ 

‘An atheist, Mr. Ibsen!’ cried the 
horrified Goldschmidt once more. To 
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which the complacent dramatist once 
more retorted, ‘Why, yes,’ and had to 
be given up as hopeless. 

Georg Brandes clung to these un- 
orthodox religious opinions to the end. 
His latest book to appear in English 
was devoted to proving that there was 
no such person as Jesus Christ. To 
judge from what some reviewers said 
about this work, Mr. Brandes will be 
suffering for his indiscretion from this 
time on. 


Telepathy by Radio 


Unper the guidance of Sir Oliver 
Lodge, the British Society for Psychical 
Research recently conducted a tele- 
pathic test by radio. At five intervals 
of five minutes Dr. V. J. Woolley, an 
officer of the Society, together with 
three other men and three women, 
contemplated with furious mental con- 
centration five different objects. Just 
as they began to concentrate on each 
object, Sir Oliver would step to the 
microphone and urge his radio audience 
to get their minds into as blank a state 
as possible so that they might receive 
an impression of what Dr. Woolley 
and his six accomplices were thinking 
about. 

At 11.15 Sir Oliver announced: ‘Dr. 
Woolley has just displayed a playing 
card. If you notice any peculiarity, 
write it down.’ The Daily Herald’s rep- 
resentative wrote: ‘Ace of spades; 
thumb marks in bottom right-hand 
corner.” The Manchester Guardian’s 
reporter identified the card as the nine 
of diamonds. In point of fact the card 
was a two of clubs in green on a black 
background. 

At 11.20 Sir Oliver announced: ‘A 
picture is now being shown.’ The 
Daily Herald man at once wrote: ‘By 
magic lantern; ship tossed on a lurid 
green sea.” The Manchester Guardian 
received the impression of black cattle. 
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Actually it was a Japanese print depict- 
ing a skull and two birds, with some 
green grass in the foreground. The 
Daily Herald identified the next two 
objects as a baby’s bottle and an or- 
dinary two of diamonds. The Man- 
chester Guardian guessed a tambourine 
and a faint impression of a jack card. 
The real objects were three sprays of 
lilac and a nine of hearts in red on a 
black background. 

The fifth and last object was an- 
nounced as something especially choice, 
and Sir Oliver asked for impressions 
other than sight. The dutiful Daily 
Herald man wrote, ‘Sausage roll wrap- 
ped in grease paper,’ while the Man- 
chester Guardian merely felt it was a pin 
or dagger and let it go at that. Since 
Dr. Woolley himself, wearing a comic 
mask and crowned with a derby hat, 
was the fifth object, he might well be 
excused for resenting being identified 
as a hot dog. The fact that he 
did not mind is another testimony 
to the grievously ignored heroism of 
scientists. 

The interest aroused by the test was 
intense, but the results were less re- 
markable than the enthusiasm. The 
committee was delighted that one of 
the many thousand guessers had hit 
upon Dr. Woolley and his derby, 
though the other four answers were not 
correct. 

The most astonishing aspect of 
the experiment was that a number of 
people seemed to make the same mis- 
take. This led Dr. Woolley to suggest 
that thousands of people concentrating 
on wrong conclusions set up cross- 
currents of thought that interfered 
with his own. This theory is confirmed 
by the confession of the Daily Herald 
representative, whose answers were all 
wrong, but who said they flashed across 
his mind at once, and may therefore 
have been responsible for part of the 
confusion. 
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Drunkenness Defined 


In October 1925 the British Medical 
Association appointed a committee of 
doctors, police officials, magistrates, 
and scientists to discover a definition of 
the word ‘drunk.’ After prolonged 
consideration and numberless experi- 
ments, the following cautious statement 
has been issued: ‘Drunkenness should 
always be taken to mean that the per- 
son concerned was so much under the 
influence of alcohol as to have lost con- 
trol of his faculties to such an extent as 
to render him unable to execute safely 
the occupation on which he was en- 
gaged at the material time.’ 

This definition was not issued with- 
out elaborate reservations. The com- 
mittee acknowledged that it was ut- 
terly impossible to speak of a person as 
‘drunk’ or ‘not drunk’ in the sense that 
a man is dead or not dead. The various 
tests applied attempted to determine 
three points — first, whether the per- 
son had recently consumed alcohol; 
second, whether the definition given 
above applied; and third, whether the 
state of the person in question was 
wholly or partly due to a pathological 
condition. To prove that a person had 
recently consumed alcohol, the breath- 
sniffing test was by far the most ef- 
ficacious, though the use of such time- 
honored remedies as garlic, chocolate, 
and cloves occasionally put the in- 
vestigators off the scent. 

Tests of the impairment of control 
among inebriates were unsatisfactory. 
The effect of alcohol varies so much in 
different individuals, and even in the 
same individual under different condi- 
tions, that no universally applicable rule 
could be laid down which would decree 
that the consumption of a certain 
amount of alcohol made any man drunk 
in the eyes of the law. Five tests, how- 
ever, were found that indicated in a 
vague way whether or not a person was 


under the influence. These were a rapid 
pulse, the repetition of certain words 
and phrases, the character of the hand- 
writing, walking a straight line, and 
failure of the eyes to converge. 

The baffled magistrates and police 
officials, though less exigent than the 
same class of crusaders in the United 
States, decided that so far as they were 
concerned a person was drunk whose 
breath smelled of alcohol and who ex- 
hibited all or most of certain traditional 
earmarks of the souse, including in- 
solent behavior, loss of memory, thick 
speech, distended eyeballs, lack of 
coérdination, and inability to pick up a 
coin or pencil from the floor. The sug- 
gestion was made that a uniform set of 
tests be devised like those administered 
in Denmark, where all the symptoms 
that we have mentioned and many 
more subtle deficiencies are taken into 
account. It is more likely, however, 
that the American plan will be adopt- 
ed, whereby a man is drunk if the cop 
says so. 


Deflating the Legion of Honor 


Every week Clément Vautel, the 
French equivalent of Ring Lardner and 
Will Rogers rolled into one, contributes 
a leading editoria] to Cyrano. Although 
M. Vautel can be vaguely compared to 
certain American humorists, no maga- 
zine of ours begins to approximate the 
insolent political satire of Cyrano, where 
the cleverest gossips and cartoonists of 
Paris allow their talents to run wild. 
The great drawback to their work is 
that only a minority of extremely well- 
posted Frenchmen can hope to under- 
stand it. In a recent issue, however, 
M. Vautel allowed himself to speculate 
on a theme of wider interest than usual 
—the recent loss of prestige of the 
Legion of Honor. This organization, to 
which over forty thousand Frenchmen 
have been elected on the strength of 
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some real or imaginary service to the 
Republic, has grown so large since the 
war that its decoration is almost 
meaningless to-day. 

M. Vautel feels that the Legion will 
have to be deflated, in much the same 
way as the currency. He paints an 
imaginary picture of commanders in 
the Legion resigning their high posi- 
tions and asking to be reduced to the 
ranks. Mere chevaliers would retire 
altogether, and thus contribute their 
mite to the honor of France quite as 
much as do the millionaires who freely 
hand the Government a large part of 
their private fortunes. Whether or not 
this form of hara-kiri, as M. Vautel 
calls it, would become popular remains 
a matter of doubt. 

Whatever happens in the future, the 
present situation is intolerable. M. 
Vautel describes a railway journey he 
recently made in which all five occu- 
pants of his compartment were wearing 
the Legionary ribbon in their button- 
holes. At Enghien they were joined by 
a lady. She, at least, they assured 
themselves, would present a plain 
front to the world. But no, ‘her volu- 
minous chest was adorned with an 
enormous rosette.’ Unless drastic 
steps are taken, may not the depart- 
ment stores be advertising ‘Decora- 
tions of All Kinds. Large Price Reduc- 
tions on the Legion of Honor’ ? 

We are also told of a little boy who 
said to his mother, ‘Look at that gentle- 
man there, Mamma.’ 

‘What gentleman?’ his mother asked. 
‘I see at least a dozen. How do you ex- 
pect me to tell which?’ 

“Why, the one without the decora- 
tion.’ 


Juliana of Holland 


Noricz is hereby served to all ambitious 
young bachelors with a dash of royalty 
in their veins that Princess Juliana of 
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Holland is in a receptive mood. Having 
completed her course at the University 
of Leyden, which polished her into one 
of the most intelligent women in all 
Europe, she is returning to The Hague, 
where she will officially come of age on 
April 30 and enter Dutch society. For 
years past the newspapers of the 
Netherlands have been running little 
items relating how one distinguished 
scholar after another has laid all his 
knowledge at the Princess’s feet. In 
her spare time the young lady has 
accompanied her mother, Queen Wil- 
helmina, on a round of visits to hospi- ~ 
tals, schools, and bazaars, and from 
babyhood upward she has learned to 
bear herself like the queen that she will 
some day be. 

Her education has been on the Amer- 
ican plan—which means that her 
father, the genial Prince Wilhelm of 
Mecklenburg, has had nothing what- 
ever to say about it. A prominent 
figure at the winter balls and fétes, and 
a frustrated lover of the chase, which he 
can only enjoy in his native Germany, 
on account of the tender feelings of the 
Dutch toward animals, he has remained 
a hundred-per-cent Junker, innocent of 
educational theories. The Queen has 
meanwhile seen to it that her daughter 
shall be well equipped to govern the 
rich distant possessions of her native 
land. 

Princess Juliana is described as an 
ardent lover of sports. She has been 
permitted to mix freely with other 
young ladies of her own age, though in 
some respects her life has been sheltered. 
Ata recent performance of Tannhduser, 
for instance, she did not appear in the 
theatre until the second act, for fear of 
being contaminated by contact with 
Venus. Princess Juliana is by all odds 
the most eligible princess in Europe, 
and since she has a large private for- 
tune, Americans, presumably, need not 
apply. Germany is subject to the same 
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taboo, for the last thing Holland wants 
is a broken-down member of Central 
European nobility. The Princess is also 
compelled to frown on any suitor who 
might conceivably, by a succession of 
deaths, reach the throne of some other 
country. It is the private opinion of 
this department that the lucky man will 
hail from England. 


Defending Joyce 


From Paris, the physical as well as the 
spiritual home of many storm-tossed 
spirits, comes a protest against an al- 
most unknown American editor named 
Samuel Roth. By the publication of 
various surreptitious magazines Mr. 
Roth has acquired a dubious reputa- 
tion, which he has lately enhanced by 
reprinting mangled portions of Mr. 
James Joyce’s Ulysses. The fact that 
this was done without the author’s per- 
mission and without any payment has 
aroused the entire literary world of 
Europe into framing a denunciation of 
Mr. Roth, which they beg all editors to 
reprint. It seems that because Ulysses 
is forbidden in the United States no 
copyright law protects it, and the out- 
raged literati confine their abuse to 
Mr. Roth’s profiting from this situation, 
and wisely leave the law out. 

The most striking part of the protest 
is the list of signatures. Brieux, Prévost, 
and Valéry, all members of the French 
Academy, are giving it their support. 
Germany is represented by Keyserling, 
Thomas Mann, and Jakob Wasser- 
mann; Italy by Pirandello and Croce; 
England by a host of distinguished 
men, among whom H. G. Wells, 
Arnold Bennett, Robert Bridges, Sir 
Arthur Pinero, and Bertrand Russell, 
as well as younger men like E. M. 
Forster, Hugh Walpole, and Lascelles 
Abercrombie, stand out. Joyce’s own 
compatriots, Yeats, ‘AZ,’ and Lennox 
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Robinson, have rallied to the flag, and 
a handful of expatriate or wandering 
Americans have joined the chorus. One 
of the unfortunate aspects of modern 
publicity is that every notice of this 
sort opens up unlimited fields of ex- 
ploitation, and though this particular 
announcement bears all the earmarks 
of sincerity, its results may be highly 
beneficial to the very person it attacks. 


Capek and the Law 


Ir does not pay to have a sense of 
humor in Czechoslovakia, as the dram- 
atist Karel Capek knows to his cost. 
The author of R. U. R. lately incurred 
the displeasure of the Prague papers be- 
cause of an innocent burlesque of the 
story of the Three Wise Men that he 
wrote for a New Year’s Eve party at 
his house which President Masaryk at- 
tended. The rumor escaped that he had 
lampooned the Premier, the leader of 
the Catholic Party, and the head of the 
National Democrats, and the matter 
looked serious. In point of fact Ma- 
saryk, who is particularly unpopular 
with the Catholics, was the real point of 
attack, for it was hinted that the vener- 
able statesman had concealed several 
unseemly chuckles behind his luxuriant 
whiskers. When Capek himself was 
interviewed on the subject he became 
very cross, and said that the rough 
sketch he had written would some day 
be made public. He even went so far as 
to admit that some of the characters 
had indulged in witticisms, — clearly 
a dangerous habit in the Bohemian 
capital,— but contended that the 
jokes had no political significance. 
Rather than aggravate an already 
delicate situation, a private apology 
will presumably be arranged, and Capek 
and the law will be kept as far 
apart as is possible under the circum- 
stances. 














DISCRETION AND INDISCRETION 


I HAVE met some doctors, and could have learned 
all they know in five minutes. Now at the 
present time the one thing certain about the 
ordinary qualified registered doctor, —I don’t 
mean the qualified, but the unqualified registered 
doctor, — the one thing for certain that I know 
about him, is that he does not know his business. 
That is not so with regard to this osteopathic 
technique. The proper thing to do if you are 
properly qualified is to cut down into the knee 
and find out what is wrong with it. This is 
orthopeedic surgery, as they call it. I have no 
doubt this is perfectly scientific from the point of 
view of the gentleman who cuts into the knee and 
gets paid for it. — Bernard Shaw 


* * * 


Gentlemen, unquestionably, in view of the 
excellent prices we are getting for our grain to- 
day, we can tolerate the Republican Govern- 
ment. Should the Reichstag, as we hope it will, 
adopt in the near future the higher duties pro- 
posed upon imported wheat, I intend to celebrate 
the day by displaying for the first time in my 
life the colors of the Republic from my house. 
—A Monarchist agricultural campaign speech 
reported in ‘Vossische Zeitung’ 

* + + 

It is time that our Copyright Convention with 
the United States should be reconsidered and 
revised; the difficulty is, of course, that England 
produces so many more good writers than the 
United States that American publishers are not 
very willing to surrender the piratical opportuni- 
ties that the present law affords them. 

— New Statesman 


* * * 


It is currently reported that the bishops’ 
proposals for the new Anglican Prayer Book next 
week will recommend the omission of the word 
‘obey’ in the marriage service. Few will regret 
the disappearance of this anachronism; but as 
the alteration is not to be made retrospective, it 
seems that there will in future be two classes of 
wives — pre-revision wives who promise to obey 
and do not, and post-revision wives who neither 
promise nor yield obedience. — Outlook 


* * * 

A small group of performers in Los Angeles will 
now supply, for the London districts concerned, 
the same amount of nightly entertainment that 
was previously provided by an infinitely larger 


number of hard-working Englishmen. It is the 
same in everything — even in ordinary retail 
trade, or in the supply of news. It is a tendency 
that might be defended if it produced better 
work. But it decidedly does not. It destroys 
competition, and eliminates that variety without 
which art is dead and entertainment soon be- 
comes a bore. — Saturday Review 


*-_ * * 


The Duke of York and his wife are to be voted 
seven thousand pounds, and my class has to pay 
it. My fellow engineers who are getting two 
pounds, fifteen shillings a week have to pay 
toward it. It would not matter one iota toward 
the welfare of the country if they never came 
back. — David Kirkwood, M.P. 


* s *& 


Certain Socialist leaders are reported to have 
said that if Great Britain were involved in a 
Chinese war they would do their best to prevent 
British troops from being successful. If they do 
so they will end up with their back against a wall, 
and with a firing party in front of them. 

— Sir W. Mitchell-Thomson, M.P. 


* * * 


ENGLISHMAN. You Chinese are so irrational. 
You put food on the graves of your dead. Dead 
men cannot eat food. 

Cuinese. Nor can dead Englishmen smell 
flowers. 

— Nation and Atheneum 


* ¢ 8 


It appears that President Coolidge shares, at 
least in part, the views of those who regard the 
existence of armed forces as in itself a provoca- 
tion to war. England, on the other hand, has al- 
ways considered her possession of a powerful 
fleet the best, if not the only, guaranty of the 
maintenance of peace. — Morning Post 

zs ¢ & 


We have asserted before, and we assert again, 
that when Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister 
there was a brisk, regular, and enormous traffic 
in the sale of honors, which were offered by touts 
on a sort of commission system, and upon a scale 
of prices — so much for a knighthood, so much 
for a baronetcy, and so much for a peerage. And 
we assert further that there never was, in English, 
history, a traffic of such dimensions. 

— Morning Post 
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The House of Satan, by George Jean Nathan. 
New York and London: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1926. $2.50. 


[Manchester Guardian] 


WE may infer from the title of Mr. Nathan’s 
book that he considers himself, as a dramatic 
critic, to have spent his life in Hell. And in the 
book itself we find that, far from being humbled 
in spirit, he has become a master among the 
powers whose vocation it is to give it ’°em hot. 
Invective flows from him as, presumably, does 
lava from the craters of his spiritual home, or 
prison, and he pours it with interminable energy 
on what he variously terms the hokum, the 
monkeyshine, the hogswash, of the contem- 
porary theatre. It is rather an engaging spec- 
tacle, for the energy, though bubbling with 
impurities, is a genuine one. Mr. Nathan hates, 
with a fearless indignation, the shabby and 
tedious impostures that infest the drama, and he 
castigates them with a mind that does its best 
to make up in velocity what it lacks of aim. His 
instincts are fine, and he fights gallantly for them, 
but he carries into action the impedimenta of 
utterly insecure opinions. ‘Art ennobles? Then 
tell me what, precisely, is the ennobling nature 
of . . . Macbeth, Rembrandt’s portrait of his 
sister. . . . The simple truth, of course, is that, 
aside from a purely critical gratification, Macbeth 
exalts the cultured and intelligent man just 
about as much as a modern Edinburgh bathtub, 
that the chief thought of the man when he 
gazes upon the Rembrandt portrait is that it 
a be charming to give the old boy’s sister 
a hug.’ 

Unless the qualifying clause about critical 
gratification is intended to annul the whole 
passage, what are we to say of a critic who, with 
as much ingenuity and taste as Mr. Nathan, 
allows himself to write down nonsense of this 
sort? Merely that this considerable intelligence 
is too often at the mercy of a wit that is commonly 
second-rate, not to say tenth-rate. -There is 
something seriously the matter with the mind 
that thinks it bright to ring the changes in three 
paragraphs on Shaw, ‘the Adelphi Terrace flat- 
dweller,’ and ‘the affable Bernard.’ And if the 
reader should seek an ampler illustration, let him 
turn to pages from 27 to 29 of Mr. Nathan’s 
book, where he makes an incredibly long-eared 
exposition of the grotesque theme that ‘the actor 
is, of all mortals, perhaps the most generally 
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ridiculed.’ As the newest idiom has it, perhaps 
nothing. 

The real misfortune is that, while Mr. Nathan 
ought to know better than this, he does n’t. His 
tongue is never in his cheek. He keeps up his 
slapstick business with a most formidable 
gravity, believing, it would seem, that this only 
is the way to get his stuff across. And all the 
while he is alienating the reader who sympa- 
thizes with his point of view, admires his courage, 
and would willingly be delighted by his sallies 
were they used with propriety and moderation. 
The truth is that Mr. Nathan affects the modern 
cult of playing up to the intelligentsia of the 
music halls. Having been so long in Hell, he is 
anxious above everything to be recognized in- 
tellectually as a devil of a fellow. With an 
unusual sense of the stage, a remarkable eru- 
dition in theatrical matters, and great ingenuity 
of perception, he will give all rather than that 
Mr. Nathan should escape notice for a few 
moments. Which is a pity, for, as is shown by 
this book, he is, in spite of himself, one of the 
best critics in America. 


Gorgeous Times, by E. V. Knox. London: 
Methuen and Company, 1927. 5s. 

The Little Angel, by Robert Lynd. London: 
Methuen and Company, 1927. 6s. 


[Observer] 


Mr. Knox and Mr. Lynd — to name them in 
alphabetical order without fear or favor, but not 
without affection— both aim at making the 
everyday appear something that it is not, so that 
we may the better see certain happier elements in 
this everyday that we are apt to miss. And, as 
everybody knows, they both do it very well. 
It is a hard task for them, though one is never 
made to feel that it is; yet each of them has a 
resource to fall back upon. Mr. Knox, when in 
doubt, produces his motor car, Mr. Lynd his 
nieces. 

These choices are very symptomatic. ‘Come 
along,’ Mr. Knox says, ‘let’s have a bit of a 
blow!’ ‘There now,’ Mr. Lynd writes, ‘let us 
sink into the calm of blissful domesticity!’ In 
fact, Mr. Knox is on the whole interested in 
doing things, Mr. Lynd in looking at them and 
ruminating. When Mr. Knox goes into the 
country he carts stones about, or goes fishing in 
the sea. He pretends that he does it under 
compulsion, or only pretends to do it, but that 
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is part of the joke. These things would never 
enter into Mr. Lynd’s head. When he goes into 
the country he lies on his back and looks at the 
birds; at the seaside he again lies on his back and 
looks at the birds. He would not dream of bath- 
ing, or fishing, or even catching the smallest crab, 
though he will contentedly watch a heron doing 
so. Domestic things also strike them differently. 
Mr. Knox is diverted (he is not really; he only 
pretends to be, since that is part of the joke) at 
the visits of piano tuners, window cleaners, floor 
menders and suchlike, when he hoped for a 
solitary hour; these intrusions from an external 


world leave Mr. Lynd untouched, or, at most,” 


start him off on a ramble in time and space. A 
child asking him to tie a bow leads him to the 
dependence of civilization on knots; a question 
to his nieces sends him to a consideration of 
literature. 

These things reflect themselves in the styles of 
the authors. Mr. Knox is brisk and vivacious; he 
expects you to know all the things he knows 
about, which is always gratifying. Mr. Lynd laps 
you in an almost super-Addisonian smoothness 
of phrase. But indeed they are writing for differ- 
ent audiences. Mr. Knox is for the unsophisti- 
cated readers of Punch; he gets you giggling, and 
then can with impunity outrage your intelligence 
with burlesque to make you laugh the more. 
Those composing Mr. Lynd’s audience, from the 
New Statesman, are almost too sophisticated, and 
very urban; they are expected to be astonished 
at the things every dweller in the country knows, 
and which Mr. Lynd artlessly reveals to them; 
their delight in birds is that of people to whom 
birds are rarities. In fact, he writes for home- 
keepers, he is to be read by the fireside after tea, 
and adds to the comfort of the armchair. Mr. 
Knox, on the other hand, will make a man more 
ready to face his office; for — it is a curious com- 
ment on our civilization — both these authors 
assume that that is the place where most people 
pass their lives. 


‘Master’ and Men. Pink 'Un Yesterdays, by 
J. B. Booth. London: Werner Laurie, 1927. 
21s. 


[Times Literary Supplement] 


‘Tuat, my boy, is literature.’ So the late Pro- 
fessor Walter Raleigh is said to have replied to an 
undergraduate who had timidly alluded to the 
work of one of the most celebrated contributors 
to the Pink ’Un. That would be justification — 
were any needed — for notice of a book proceed- 
ing from the inner circle of the old Sporting Times 
in a literary review. No doubt the sphere within 
which Mr. Booth chooses to expatiate is a small 
one. It takes in the race course, the restaurant, 
the theatre, and not much else. But ther it is a 
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magic sphere into which royal personages, states- 
men, judges, even divines, find their way. It may 
cover only a few streets of London, with outlets 
upon the chief race courses and Brighton front, 
but it holds within its circumference the whole 
romance of the picare. yue — and that is just as 
alluring in the Piccadilly and Leicester Square 
of the ‘roaring nineties’ as in the Spain of Sancho 
Panza or the Venice of Casanova. And besides 
his bulging bins of anecdote and his pungent wit, 
—which disinfects the atmosphere of rap- 
scalliondom,— Mr. Booth has a trick of remin- 
iscence that must warm the heart of any Lon- 
doner who can look back even thirty years. 


It is one of those rarest of all days, a perfect 
London June, and as the hansom swings down 
the Haymarket the air is like champagne. The 
sun gleams and glances on the glossy skins of 
the horses; the brass-work of the harness re- 
flects a myriad sparks of fire; the brisk clatter 
of hoofs, the jingle of hansom bells, the deep, 
soft rumble of innumerable wheels, the pulsing 
stream of flesh and blood, human and equine — 
this is London. 


Then, where is London now? Anyhow, the 
evocation leaves us well content to be piloted by 
Mr. Booth from the Criterion, where the racing 
men chatter, to a lost Romano’s in a perished 
Strand, there to meet George Edwardes, with an 
Old Gaiety bevy, and Charles Brookfield and 
Jimmy Davis (‘Owen Hall’) and Phil May and 
the ‘Pitcher’ himself (Arthur Binstead), who 
wrote the ‘literature’ envied beside the tranquil 
Isis; and thence again to a homely Tivoli, more 
lately swallowed up, where we pause at the stage 
door and overhear a dialogue between the 
‘Pitcher’ and Marie Lloyd. 


‘When are you going to write me a song?’ 

‘Dear lady, I am no Herrick, no Suckling.’ 

‘And what use would the little-by-little 
johnny or the kid be to me?’ 


Back for dinner at a famed Bohemian club, 
where we learn that the page has given notice 
through inability to adapt himself to prolonged, 
irregular hours. Before leaving to take up new 
duties he has one question to put to his bereaved 
proprietor: ‘Oh, Mr. Wells, sir, I meant to ask 
you: is there any Sunday boxing at the Athe- 
nzeum, ’cos it keeps me up so late?’ We are 
ready, then, for the Empire, — Ave atque Vale! — 
where all the ravishing dancers of thirty years 
twinkle before us at once; while Yvette Guilbert 
waves her thin black gloves before the unending, 
mobile slit of Dan Leno’s mouth, and the husky 
voice of R. G. Knowles floats up out of whatever 
lush Elysian meadow he now wears to the brown 
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with his pacings. And, for a last thrill to the day, 
we may be taken to some haunt where the ‘swell 
mobsman,’ intangible by the law through his 
adroitness, passes by on his way to the card table 
or the conspiracy, and there listen to adventures 
that are the ore of ‘Raffles’ stories. 

Over all the book broods the colossal figure of 
‘Master,’ John Corlett, editor of the Pink’Un, 
and alsoby anagreeable paradox ‘a High Church- 
man, a High Tory, a Justice of the Peace, and the 
head of a very quiet and simple family country 
life.’ The chasm between his two phases of exist- 
ence as sportsman and churchwarden was not 
impassable. Was it not a sporting curate who 
from the window of a train gave him the name of 
his paper by asking the newspaper boy for ‘That 
one — the pink ’un’? Wasn't it a line in the 
Litany that reminded him of a betting debt un- 
paid to the Earl of Cadogan? And among his 
readers he could claim that exceptionally grim 
cleric, ‘Butler of Wantage,’ afterward Dean of 
Lincoln. A son mislaid the roseate sheet in the 
Deanery. With some qualms he presently saw 
his father immersed in it before the study fire. 
Judgment came at dinner-time. ‘My dear boy, 
I’d no idea the Globe was such an entertaining 


paper. 


A Diplomat in Europe, by Sir Arthur Hardinge. 
London: Jonathan Cape, 1927. 16s. 


[Sunday Times] 


In his memoirs Sir Arthur Hardinge, the diplo- 
mat, links up with the past, for, beginning his 
career as a page to Queen Victoria, he started 
with a touch of the tradition which marked the 
great race of venturers under her predecessor, 
Queen Elizabeth, though he missed the days 
when pages attended the Court balls. 


Pages were sometimes inclined to overeat 
themselves at the ball suppers and to drink 
more champagne than was good for them, so 
that they were not always quite sober or 
steady when they had to walk back in the 
procession in the charge of Her Majesty’s 
train. 


But Eton had still its old flavor in flogging, 
while fag-masters made their little helpers and 
servers eat the poor food they had cooked. 
Though Sir Arthur escaped this ordeal, he 
confesses to having been an ‘absolutely poisonous 
cook.’ 

His career in the diplomatic service took him 
the round of Europe. He began in 1883 and 
ended (1913-1920) in Spain, with Russia, 
Turkey (purposely omitted from the present 
volume), Rumania, and Portugal in between. 
There was a very interesting interlude in India 
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with the Tsarevitch in 1890-91, touching which 
Sir Arthur throws a useful light on Russian 
mentality, which should be taken to heart by 
anybody in India who thinks of flirting with 
Soviet rule. He remarks on the ‘rough fashion’ 
in which his own high-caste servant was treated 
by the Russians: — 


They insisted on making him clean up their 
slops. When I told him I would do so for him 
his gratitude seemed almost beyond expression. 
He shed tears of thankfulness over me; but he 
was very contemptuous of the Russians. 


Though there is nothing of the ‘revelation’ 
type, far too common in some recent auto- 
biographies, Sir Arthur is never starchy, for his 
sympathies and his knowledge are extensive. We 
get a charming glimpse of this in his visit to the 
birthplace of a famous matador, Frascuelo, a 
ruinous cottage, where a poor woman was 
nursing a cradled baby. 


The kindly mother beamed with pleasure, 
and, climbing a ladder to the roof, plucked off 
a handful of thatch. ‘When,’ she said, ‘you 
return to Madrid, go to the Café Imperial and 
show this piece of thatch to Frascuelo, telling 





him it came from his former home, and that 
the friends of his boyhood, who remember him 
as a mere child, watch with a proud interest 
his great and glorious career.’ 

I thanked her, and kissed the sleeping in- 
fant, with the expression of a pious hope that 
it would grow up to be as great a man as the 
illustrious ex-occupant of its historic cradle. 


Russia, to which Sir Arthur went in 1888, | 
more than anywhere else retained the features 
it possessed in the days of the Grand Tour, for 
Alexander III had reintroduced the Russian 
language at Court. 





Alexander's views of politics, which his 
detractors were wont to describe as those of a 
mere moujik, were crude, narrow, and in- 
tensely autocratic. His manner was shy, and 
his utterances were usually laconic. At great 
official receptions he felt rather bored, and 
kept playing, almost unconsciously, with the 
medals or other insignia pinned on his broad 
chest. 


Particularly interesting at the moment is the 
chapter on Portugal, where Sir Arthur spent a 
year, and a flood of light is thrown on the attitude 
of Spain during the Great War, reflected in the 
Queen Mother’s Austrian origins and the Queen’s 
English sympathies. But Queen Christina was 
full of tact. 
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The only time I ever saw Her Majesty really 
vexed was on the entry of the Italians into the 
war. When they joined the Allies, Queen 
Christina’s indignation was great. 


No recent book gives you such a clear and 
cultured insight into the Europe of the last 
forty years. 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 
1927. London: Burke’s Peerage, Ltd. £5. 5s. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage, 1927. London: Dean and Son, 
1927. £3. 15s. 


[New Statesman] 


Tue 1927 editions of Burke and Debrett disclose 
some interesting facts. It appears that there were 
actually fewer peers in December 1926 than in 
December 1925. Mr. Baldwin created in that 
period three new peerages, but in the same period 
six peerages became extinct through the deaths 
of the holders without heirs. A considerable 
number of such extinctions are likely to occur 
during the next few years, for it must be re- 
membered that peerages — with the exception of 
a few very old territorial baronies — do not pass 





through the female line, and that they do not 
pass to anyone who is not a descendant of the 
original grantee. For example, on the death of 
Lord X. his title will pass to his brother or his 
brother’s descendants only if the deceased in- 
herited it, not if he was the first holder — apart, 
of course, from special provisions in the original 
patent, such as those which allowed Lord 
Roberts and Lord Rhondda to transmit their 
titles through their daughters and Lord Kit- 
chener his through his brother. But a great 





Many peerages have been granted of late to 

n who have no children (indeed, it has been 
lleged that in Mr. Lloyd George’s time absence 
f heirs became almost one of the recognized 
ualifications for a seat in the House of Lords), 
hnd all such peerages will die with their present 
holders— Lords Balfour, Riddell, Haldane, 
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and many others less known. Debrett estimates 
that more than ninety existing peerages and 
two hundred baronetcies will almost inevitably 
become extinct in this way during the course of 
the next decade or so. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Baldwin will bear 
this fact in mind. If he continues to be as sparing 
in his new creations as he has been in 1926, he 
may, on leaving office, be able to make the proud 
boast that, if he has not ‘reformed’ the House of 
Lords, he alone of modern Prime Ministers 
has, at least, reduced its size. His great tempta- 
tion, of course, will come just at the moment 
when he is leaving office, and when all sorts of 
people will be demanding baronies and baronet- 
cies for all sorts of services, whose merit they 
cannot expect the next Government to recognize. 

But perhaps the most important fact recorded 
in these massive volumes is that, after twenty 
years of agitation, Knights Bachelor, belonging 
to no particular order, have at last obtained the 
King’s warrant to wear, on ceremonial occasions, 
a distinctive badge indicative of their rank. 
It is to consist of ‘an oval medallion of vermilion, 
enclosed by a scroll, a cross-hilted sword belted 
and sheathed, pommel upward, between two 
spurs, rowels upward, the whole set about with . 
the sword belt all gilt,’ and it is to be worn on 
the left side of the coat or outer garment of those 
upon whom ‘the separate and singular degree of 
Knight Bachelor has been or may hereafter be 
conferred.’ A few years ago the baronets rose in 
revolt and demanded an Official Roll of their 
order; they secured it; and now by a similar 
agitation the plain ‘Kt.’s’ have won a badge. 
We do not feel quite happy about all this agita- 
tion in high places. Its success may well lead 
to imitation, and we may soon have dukes — who 
are so few that they could do it in a single round- 
robin — demanding larger coronets, marquises 
asking for more gold braid on their robes, and 
*M. B. E.’s’ petitioning for collarettes. Perhaps, 
however, it does not matter very much. These 
are democratic times, and we must all move with 
them. 





OUR OWN INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Now that this question-and-answer game is 
sweeping the country with all the fury of a 
crossword puzzle, the Living Age has thought it 
only proper to devise a questionnaire of its own, 
based on information given in its columns. To 
add spice to this sport, we offer to send the maga- 
zine free of charge for two extra months to every- 
one who sends in, together with two dollars for a 
six months’ subscription, a list of answers that is 
at least ninety per cent correct. These lists must 
be in the mail by April 25, and the correct an- 
swers will appear in our May 1 issue. This con- 
test is open to all comers — subscribers, ex-sub- 
scribers, and those living in outer darkness. We 
invite our readers to pass the test on to their 
friends and to urge them all to try their hands 
at it. 
Here it is: — 


1. Who is the Foreign Minister of Germany? 


2. Namethe capitalsof the following countries: 
Bulgaria, Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania. 


8. Of what London weekly periodical was 
J. St. Loe Strachey the editor? 


4. What country is occupying Vilno at the 
present time, and what other country lays claim 
to it? 


5. What celebrated Scandinavian critic, the 
friend of Nietzsche and Ibsen, died in February, 
at the age of eighty-five? 


6. Name two of the three European states- 
men recently awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 


7. Who are the two most widely read living 
German philosophers? 


8. In what city in Southern China did the 
present Nationalist movement originate? 


9. What German biographer has had two 
books published in America within the last six 
months, both of which have met with wide 
popularity? 


10. What ex-premier and ex-president of 
France was recently defeated in his attempt to 
be reélected to the Senate? 
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11. The grandson of what English scientist has 
attained fame for his novels and for his new book 
describing a trip around the world? 


12. Who is the Regent of Hungary? 


13. Name the premiers of any two British 
Dominions. 


14. Where is Angora, and for what has it 
recently become famous? 


15. What Anglo-Irish dramatist refused the 
money that accompanied last year’s Nobel Prize 
for Literature? 


16. Where is the headquarters of the League of 
Nations? 


17. Who is the President of Czechoslovakia? 


18. What recently deceased Serbian statesman 
was known as ‘The Grand Old Man of the Bal- 
kans’? 


19. Who is known as the ‘Manchurian War 
Lord’? 


20. What three nations comprise the Little 
Entente? 


21. The grandson of what Italian patriot was 
seized by the French police for his anti-Fascist 
activities? 


22. What is the meaning of the word ‘Swa- 
rajist’? 


23. What French mandate in Asia Minor is 
Italy said to be desirous of procuring? 


24. Name either one of the two Spanish 
writers who are forced to live outside Spain on 
account of their hostility to the present Govern- 
ment. 


25. What English literary family consisting 
of two brothers and one sister have attained 
considerable notoriety as expositors of the ultra- 
modern? 


26. What is the real name of the Irish poet 
who signs himself “2E’? 
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27. What independent nation in Africa pro- 
tested to the League of Nations against the al- 
leged attempts of Italy and England to partition 
it into ‘spheres of influence’? 


28. Near the mouth of what Chinese river, 
patrolled by American gunboats, is Shanghai 
situated? 


29. What city on the Caspian Sea is renowned 
for its traffic in caviar and lamb’s fleece? 


30. What distinguished journalist of Roy- 
alist convictions directs the Action Frangaise 
in Paris? 

$1. What French army officer served with 


great distinction as Governor of Morocco during 
and after the war? 


$2. With what Balkan nation did Italy 

conclude a treaty last November that caused 
the resignation of the entire Yugoslavian 
Cabinet? 


33. What is the name of the new capital of 
Australia? 

34. Who is the military dictator of Spain? 

35. What British politician has lately turned 


over a large campaign fund, collected during the 
war, to his Party? 


36. What French author has adapted the 
technique of fiction to biography? 


87. Of what weekly newspaper, established in 
the eighteenth century, is Mr. J. L. Garvin the 
editor? 
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$8. With what activity are the names of Lord 
Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere identified? 


$9. What British diplomat was first suspected 
and later absolved of having had a hand in the 
authorship of The Whispering Gallery? 


40. For what are both Pirandello and Capek 
famous? 


41. Who is the Secretary of the British Miners’ 
Federation? 


42. Who is the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer? 


48. What distinguished British Tory has a son 
who is an active supporter of Labor? 


44. What Polish general was responsible for 
the coup d’état of last May? 


45. What English novelist aroused lively dis- 
cussion because he introduced real people under 
their real names in his latest book? 


46. The Crown Prince of what European 
kingdom has renounced his succession to the 
throne? 


47. Name two of the former premiers who are 
now members of Poincaré’s Cabinet. 


48. What British caricaturist and essayist 
lives in a villa at Rapallo? 


49. Who is Eugene Chen? 


50. Who are the two claimants to the presi- 
dency of Nicaragua? 
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Tue Balfour Committee on Industry and 
Trade, appointed by Ramsay MacDonald in 
1924, has issued in a large volume its 


— third survey, which deals with facts 
I Tg influencing industrial efficiency. The 

7 two earlier reports, which contain 
gations 


respectively a survey of overseas 
markets and of industrial relations, are not 
directly integrated with the new volume. A 
fourth volume, to deal with the eight great 
exporting industries, is still in prospect, after 
which a final report, containing, it is presumed, 
a synthesis of the preceding surveys and the 
conclusions and recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, will be forthcoming. According to the 
London Times: ‘The present report is divided 
under four heads. In the first chapter the Com- 
mittee discusses factors affecting industrial 
structure, including the scale on which modern 
business is conducted, the growth of joint-stock 
enterprise, the development of combinations by 
different forms of agreements, and the changes 
which have taken place in the internal structure 
of businesses. Something is also said about the 
codperative movement. Under the second head 
fall the factors affecting the quality of produc- 
tion, and these include industrial recruitment, 
workshop training, technical and scientific re- 
search, industrial art, and standardization. The 
relation of the State and of public authorities 
to industry and trade — including financial and 
other assistance, Customs tariffs, import prohibi- 
tions, and the marking of goods — forms the 
third branch of the subject; and last come certain 
aspects of the questions of industrial profits, 
burdens, and costs, and their bearings on na- 
tional savings.’ Our papers have already given 
us the substance of the conclusion reached by the 
Commission which the British Government sent 
to our country and Canada last autumn to 
‘study industrial conditions with special reference 
to the relations between employers and employed 
in their bearing upon industrial conditions in 
Great Britain.’ The five members, who included 
important employers, labor leaders, and public 
officials, were not in full accord as to their find- 
ings. Mr. Bevin, General Secretary of the 
Transport and General Workers Union of Great 
Britain, was skeptical as to the permanence of 
our prosperity. He attributed our high wages 
primarily to a boom, likely to be punctured at 
any time. On the other hand, the employer 
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members saw America’s advantage principally 
in the fact that ‘the principal labor organizations 
have made it their declared policy to encourage 
production, provided the worker receives his 
share of the benefit.’ 

Broad-visioned business men in Great Britain 
are giving more attention than ever to the 
pe economic possibilities of the Domin- 
E. is ea ions, now that the Empire seems to 

onomic$ be thrown upon its own resources 
more than hitherto, that America has become 
a formidable competitor in the world market, 
and that even Asia is struggling to gain in- 
dustrial independence. Yet the Dominions will 
afford homes for Britain’s surplus population, 
which is one of the country’s chief concerns at 
present, only by themselves becoming more like 
England than they are at present and by offering 
fields of employment similar to those to which 
the immigrants were accustomed in their native 
land. At the invitation of Premier Bruce, 
a British Commission of four of England's 
greatest captains of industry and finance is to 
visit Australia to codperate with a similar 
commission there to plan a grandiose and sys 
tematic development of the Commonwealth. In 
the next five years fifteen million pounds are to 
be spent on roads alone. New railways are to be 
built across the continent, and colossal schemes Sidy, du 
of agricultural development are contemplated§ Tops ai 
Queensland, for instance, proposes to ‘create’ ‘cords © 
seven thousand new farms. To quote an eng /ast two 
thusiastic forecast in the London Morning Pos, ¥4S less 
the ‘Great Eight,’ as it denominates the Joint ast yea 
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Commission, ‘will have a blank outline map « anc 
the continent, and they will have to fill in thegthe same 
roads, the railways, the great cities of the futw four tho 
in the places that seem best to them. Nothinggthirty tl 


like it has ever been attempted before. Newt likely 
countries have developed on haphazard line of a fair 
and some of them have had to pay for it. AuygPresent p 
tralia is determined to plan her own growth ang! the co 
to get the best brains in the world to do it fe Statesman 
her.’ This is not the first time that similag"#ilway si 
schemes for goose-step colonization have bea {ends are 
attempted in Australia. If they did not attaig¥eek or t 
the hopes of their promoters, at least they Midland h 
not utter failures. All this costs money, however” order t¢ 

An analysis of the direction of British foreigg‘he ordina 


commerce, in the Board of Trade Journdgther bigc 
indicates that imports from foreign countri@j#d time. ] 
declined slightly between 1913 and 1926, whi” the hug 


on cessatio 





exports from the British Empire increased. 
Exports of British goods to foreign countries 
fell off still more markedly, — about seven 
and one-half per cent, — while those to the 
British Empire rose in approximately equal ratio. 
This movement, of course, is in percentages of 
Great Britain’s total foreign commerce. 
ally Despite the paralyzing effect of the coal strike, 
ions § Great Britain’s output of motor cars rose from 
nie 133,500 in 1925 to 158,699 in 1926. 
— 0 6 Meanwhile, however, the average 
usmess value per car fell from something 
tain § over fifteen hundred dollars to the vicinity of 
the § thirteen hundred and fifty. Consequently, while 
min- § the number of cars produced rose by nineteen 
1s tom per cent, their aggregate value increased by 
irces§ but four per cent. Retail trade has also been well 
ome} maintained. The net trading profits of Selfridge 
rket,™ 2nd Company, Ltd., made a new high record in 
: in- | 1926 of approximately two and one-half million 
. will dollars. Even in North England retail trade 
tion, has been booming. Lewis’s, Ltd., one of the 
ns at} important merchandising companies of that 
> like] Tegion, made large additions to their capital in 
ering) 1926, and record profits of four hundred and 
vhich§ forty thousand pounds sterling. Under the 
ative misleading title — at least to cis-Atlantic readers 
ruce,§ — of the American Cotton Yarn Association, 
and’s§ Ltd., Lancashire spinners, representing nearly 
is tog twenty-one million spindles, have organized 
‘milar to control production. The new body takes its 
1 sys 2ame from the fact that its members use prin- 
h. Ing cipally Southern cotton. A vote of four hundred 
are tom 2nd fifty thousand pounds addition to Britain’s 
to bel Previous appropriations for the sugar beet sub- 
sidy, due to a rise of one ton per acre in 
crops and one per cent in sugar content, 
records progress in that industry during the 
last two years. In 1924 the beet area harvested 
was less than twenty-three thousand acres; 
int ast year it had increased to about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand acres. During 
the same interval the crop rose from twenty- 
four thousand to nearly one hundred and 
ing thirty thousand tons. This development is 
not likely to deprive cane planters immediately 
of a fair share of the British market, for the 
smpresent product represents less than one tenth 
jgof the country’s home consumption. The New 
wa Statesman has this gloomy comment on the British 
tailway situation: ‘The railway reports and divi- 
amdends are as grim reading as the bank reports a 
im eek or two ago were gay and insouciant. The 
i Midland has to draw over £7,000,000 from reserve 
vein order to make up a dividend of 3 per cent on 
i@athe ordinary shares. This is the worst; but the 
agother big companies have also had an exceedingly 
untri@gad time. Reserves, indeed, are still large, thanks 
to the huge sums paid out by the Government 
on cessation of war-time control. But even huge 
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reserves will not last forever at this rate. The 
coal stoppage is, of course, largely responsible 
for last year’s figures. But it is by no means 
wholly so; for even without the abnormal losses 
which it caused it seems clear that the railways 
would have run at a loss. Raising freights is 
no remedy. It would cause the traffic to shrink, 
or take to the roads; and, in so far as it did not, 
the trouble would only be shifted elsewhere. 
Lower wages are no remedy; for neither are 
wages too high, nor would any possible fall in 
them balance the account. And a fall in wages 
would reduce purchasing power, and so react on 
general prosperity. Clearly, the only remedy is 
increased traffic.’ 

Measured quantitatively, France’s imports 
last year were almost exactly the same as in 1913. 
A slight decline of less than one half 
a million tons occurred in food 
imports, a still smaller decrease in imports of 
manufactures, and an addition of nearly two 
million tons in imports of raw materials. In none 
of these cases did the change represent a marked 
percentage of the totals. The country’s exports 
of food products were practically the same the 
two years in question; but those of raw materials 
increased between forty and fifty per cent, and 
those of manufactures more than doubled. The 
United States ranks fourth as a purchaser of 
French products, coming immediately after 
Germany. France also maintained her favorable 
trade balance throughout January, although 
monetary measurements are a rather unstable 
stnadard by which to judge, since prices are 
falling rapidly. A decliné of about fourteen per 
cent occurred in exports of manufactured goods 
and an increase in imports of foodstuffs. Un- 
employment continues to increase, though not 
alarmingly, the total number of persons in 
receipt of relief in February being less than 
sixty-five thousand. Some popular estimates, 
however, place the true number of idle workers as 
high as one quarter of a million. Despite the so- 
called buyers’ strike, due to the maintenance 
of high prices in spite of the rising value of the 
franc, receipts from the sales tax actually 
increased during January. Meanwhile general 
business is looking up somewhat after the 
temporary depression that accompanied the 
restoration of the franc to approximately a four- 
cent basis. People have begun to acquire con- 
fidence in its stability, and fear of either another 
collapse or of undue appreciation is decidedly 
less than at the end of last year. Nevertheless, 
conditions are not yet normal. Where there has 
been a revival of buying, it is mostly of raw 
materials to complete unfilled contracts for 
finished goods. In general, a sharp decline has 
occurred in both foreign and domestic demand, 
the former because competition with other 
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countries is now on a more equal basis, the latter 
because of the buyers’ strike. Hope that the 
crisis will be a brief one helps to explain the 
action of many large manufacturers in shortening 
their working hours rather than dismissing a 
portion of their staff. Coal mining is still fairly 
active with the holdover from the British strike, 
but prices were lowered on the first of February. 
Quotations for iron and steel and their manu- 
factures were more speedily accommodated to 
the new situation, and are now considerably 
below those of a few months ago. In fact, most 
establishments in this industry are said to be 
working at a loss, and several furnaces and 
steel mills have shut down. Automobile manu- 
facturers were probably the hardest hit by the 
rise of the franc, and will be forced to cut prices 
by at least one fifth in order to hold foreign 
markets. Moreover, domestic buyers are holding 
off in an expectation of this reduction. Citroén 
has already lowered the price of his cars, which 
are the Fords of France, from 23,500 francs to 
20,700 francs for the cheapest and from 30,000 
francs to 24,600 francs for de luxe models. In 
advertising these cuts he says: ‘In spite of the 
present crisis we have retained our twenty 
thousand workers. We have not stopped turning 
out two hundred and fifty cars a day, and all 
our cars have been sold. The present reductions 
are in contemplation of increasing the daily 
output to four hundred cars.’ Woolen and wor- 
sted mills are feeling keenly Belgian and German 
competition, but are still carrying on with un- 
filled contracts. Carpet factories have shut 
down two days a week. At Lyon silk manu- 
facturers, after being confined for a period to 
filling uncompleted contracts, are now be- 
ginning to receive further orders from abroad, 
though these are not large enough to exhaust 
their stocks on hand. France, in contrast to 
Italy, seems to have a money surplus, for the 
Government is offered more funds than it needs, 
or than it is entitled to borrow, without the 
necessity of exercising pressure, moral or other- 
wise, upon its citizens to get it. 

Belgium appears to be well satisfied with the 
results of the stabilization she achieved three 
months ago. Prosperity has continued, and the 
four years of financial penance through which 
business men were told they would have to pass 
are not yet in evidence. Industry and commerce 
are reasonably active. Partly, to be sure, this 
is due to the troubles of others. The British 
coal strike was a boon to the mining, metallur- 
gical, and transport trades, and the rise of the 
franc across the border has stimulated sales in 
France and lessened competition from that 
quarter. During the last three months of 1926 
Belgium had the novel experience of shipping 
more goods abroad than she imported. 


THE LIVING AGE 


Competition between railways and waterways 
in Germany is apparently repeating the ex- 
perience of the United States. With 
the introduction of larger cars, — the 
twenty-ton car having already replaced the ten- 
or fifteen-ton car common before the war, — 
heavier locomotives, and modern brakes, land 
transportation has been cheapened until expen- 
sive waterways are no longer remunerative. Ex- 
perts recently testified before an investigating 
committee in that country that several of the 
waterway projects under construction or in con- 
templation were destined to be unprofitable. In 
substance: ‘The experience of industrialists with 
Rhine transportation shows that inland water- 
ways are profitable only if we write off the entire 
investment for wharves and loading and unload- 
ing machinery. Where it is necessary to construct 
these anew, inland waterways cannot pay a 
profit on the investment.’ Germany’s five-per- 
cent Federal loan for one half of a billion marks 
was taken up at the issue price of ninety-two. 
Approximately three fifths was subscribed by 
the general public and the remaining two fifths 
by public corporations. Unemployment is 
gradually declining, despite the fact that the 
number of idle workers usually rises during the 
late winter months. 

At the Luxemburg meeting on the fourth of 
February the Czechoslovakian-Austrian-Hun- 
garian group was admitted to the European 
Steel Cartel, with a quota of 2.1 million tons. 
Although neither England nor Poland was 
represented, both countries are negotiating to 
enter the organization. The British are standing 
out for a quota of nine and one-half million 
tons, and the Cartel is offering eight and one-half 
million tons. The difficulties over the original 
quotas allotted to the steel makers of different 
countries, due to changed market conditions 
resulting from the British coal strike and its 
cessation, the restoration of the franc, and other 
conditions only partly or imperfectly foreseen, 
seem in a fair way to be adjusted. It is dawning 
upon the managers of the trust that this quota 
problem is far more complex than was originally 
assumed. Separate provisions will probably 
have to be made eventually for the domestic 
and the foreign market of each member’s pro- 
ducers, and also for separate quotas for certain 
specific products like wire, rods, and plates. 
There is already an international steel rail pool, 
of which England is a member, and where one 
of the troublesome issues is Germany’s protest 
against preferential treatment of British rails 
in the customs regulations of the Dominions. 

The McNary-Haugen Bill added to Europe's 
ill-will toward America. Vossische Zeitung stigma- 
tized it as a ‘dumping scheme,’ adding: ‘Other 
exporting countries, above all Argentina, Urv- 
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Swiss farmers have been more successful than 


our own in getting official assistance for main- 
taining prices. After a violent debate, their 
Government has unanimously decided to retain 
the wheat monopoly now in existence until at 
least the end of June 1928. This monopoly, 
which is virtually a price-fixing arrangement 
designed to decrease the dependence of Switzer- 
land upon outside grain supplies, guarantees 
cultivators a certain price for their crops, and 
places control of imports entirely in the hands of 
the Government. © 


Soviet Russia’s chronic financial stringency 


shows no sign of relaxing. Fantastic reports are 


current as to the amount that the 
impoverished country is spending on 


foreign propaganda. Some money is thus used, 
but the amount is probably far less than com- 
monly imagined. Everything points to the 
‘onclusion that Moscow cannot afford to be 
tatravagant. The Commissariat of Finance has 
just decided to call upon the more prosperous 
peasants for a loan of twenty-five million rubles 
~not a large sum, distributed over a land of 
uch extent and a population of between one 
lundred and two hundred millions. In order to 
ttaw these rubles from the pockets of the multi- 
ude, this loan has a lottery addendum. Two 
tawings will occur annually, at each of which 


ubscribers may win sums ranging from five 
housand rubles downward. Whether the holders 
i the lucky numbers will be stigmatized as 
wurgeois and profiteers is not stated in the loan 
tospectus. The denominations of the Govern- 
lent securities are very low, some being issued 
it five rubles, or two and one-half dollars. Dur- 
g the last quarter of 1926 Russia had a favor- 
ble trade balance of nearly forty million dollars, 
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guay, and Canada, cannot stand idle when such 
an attempt is being made to wreck the world 
market for their most important article of 
export. Furthermore, European countries that 
import wheat are also to a greater or lesser 
extent wheat producers, and they will have a 
word to say.’ In another issue it refers to such 
attempts ‘to form a government-fixed market’ 
as encouraging an agrarian programme like that 
advocated by the English Labor Party, which 
would logically eventuate in a European wheat 
consumers’ pool to combat such a ‘producers’ 
pool’ as the United States contemplated. The 
London Outlook is amazed that the measure 
was not more resented than it was, and ob- 
serves: “If the British Government were to 
allocate fifty million pounds sterling in order to 
allow raw materials produced within the Em- 
pire to be held off the market until scarcity had 
made prices higher, we may be sure that the 
transatlantic press would be buzzing with in- 
dignation.’ 


due to both.a decline of imports and an increase 
of exports—the latter natural immediately 
after the harvest. American engineers are busy 
putting labor-saving machinery in the Donets 
coal mines. A representative of the Soviet 
Government has been canvassing Lancashire 
for textile machinery. He is willing to buy 
factory equipment to the value of seventy 
million dollars in our own currency, provided 
the sellers will let him have it on long 
credits — very long credits indeed, if we are to 
believe some accounts. In justice to the All- 
Russian Textile Syndicate, which handles this 
business in the motherland of Communism, it 
should be said that it has promptly honored all 
its bills so far upon their date of maturity. 
Thirty per cent of Britain’s exports of textile 
machinery are now going to Russia, and seven 
million spindles are said to be working in that 
country. 

The United States imported nearly three 
million pounds less tea from Japan last year than 
it did in 1925. This was a shrinkage 
of more than ten per cent, and was 
ascribed to the rise of the yen. Among the 
Japanese industries that have expanded con- 
sistently since the earthquake is the manufacture 
of cement, which is now approaching two million 
dollars monthly. There is a considerable export 
of this commodity. During 1926 Japan im- 
ported foodstuffs to the value of more than a 
hundred million dollars above her exports. The 
country’s aggregate exports, including those of 
Korea and Formosa, exceeded two billion, three 
hundred and forty million dollars. The total 
excess of imports was about two hundred and 
twenty-two million dollars. Both exports and 
imports were less in 1926 than in 1925, but the 
unfavorable balance of trade was somewhat 
larger than the year before. A bill has been 
introduced in the Diet providing for the retire- 
ment of the present bank notes, which will 
cease to be legal tender at the end of ten years. 
New notes are to be issued in their place, how- 
ever, through the Bank of Japan. Although the 
protracted business depression shows few im- 
mediate signs of alleviation, a more hopeful spirit 
prevails. 

Although the people of South Africa, like the 
other self-governing Dominions, are strangers to 
South the poverty that afflicts large num- 
Africa bers in the mother country and in 


Japan 


poy Europe, the Union has a poor white 


° population officially estimated at one 
tralasta hundred and fifty thousand, or 
nearly one tenth of all the Europeans in the 
country. These, like the poor whites of our own 
South, refuse to engage in common labor because 
they regard it as the black man’s job. Roughly, 
more than two thirds of South Africa’s annual 
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exports consist of diamonds, gold, and other 
metals, all of which are subject to exhaustion. 
It is doubtful if agriculture in conjunction with 
such manufactures as the resources of the coun- 
try at present known encourage can be increased 
to compensate for the export deficit should an 
abrupt decline in the mining output occur. 
Cotton has a very doubtful future, although it 
bids fair to become an important crop in Rhode- 
sia, which likewise promises to become one of the 
most important tobacco-raising regions in the 
world. Supplementing our earlier reference to 
the proposal of the South African Government 
to subsidize the manufacture of iron and steel in 
the Union, we now learn that a bill has been 
introduced to organize a company with a capital 
exceeding fifteen million dollars for this purpose. 
Five of the nine directors are to be government 
nominees. The shares are to have a par value of 
one pound sterling. Five hundred thousand of 
these will be taken by the Government, and the 
remainder will be offered for public subscription. 
Among other provisions of the bill is that the 
South African railways shall purchase their iron 
and steel from this company at a price not more 
than ten per cent above the cost of the imported 
article. More characteristic of South Africa, 
however, is the renewed interest in what might 
be called non-union diamond mining due to the 
discovery of valuable deposits of these gems in 
country hitherto unprospected. A Johannesburg 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
estimates that no less than eighty thousand 
people — presumably whites—are trying to 
make a living picking up these gems; and the 
diamond syndicates are reported to be seriously 
alarmed by this new development. 

Business conditions in Australia and New 
Zealand continue reasonably prosperous, but 
lavish public expenditures, largely out of loans, 
are causing some uneasiness to conservative 
business men in these young commonwealths. 
During the fiscal year 1925-26 the aggregate 
revenues of the six Australian states and the 
Commonwealth Government were in round 
numbers eight hundred million dollars, or about 
twenty-five million dollars less than ordinary 
expenditures. During the same year, however, 
well over two hundred million dollars additional 
was expended from loans. The net total debt 
of the Commonwealth and the six states is 
rapidly approaching five billion dollars. More 
than one fourth of the revenue of New South 
Wales is already devoted to interest pay- 
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ments, and her accumulated deficits last year 
approached twenty-five million dollars. In 
Victoria, the best managed of the states finan- 
cially, revenues ran behind expenditures during 
1926 by about one and one-half million dollars, 
and the accumulated deficit approaches five 
million dollars. Similar reports come from the 
other states, with the exception of Western 
Australia, which has a small surplus. In New 
Zealand the last fiscal year saw a reversal of a 
favorable trade balance of more than thirty 
million dollars the previous season to an un 
favorable balance of nearly that sum. Yet as 
long as the primary industries flourish — that 
is, while high export prices for wool, wheat, 
butter, and provisions prevail — no serious set- 
back to the present prosperity is anticipated. 
The present Australian wool clip is expected to 
be about the same size as that of last year, but 
there has been a considerable loss of sheep, 
estimated at about six million, in Queensland, 
which foreshadows a decrease next season, 
accompanied by firmer prices. 

Since 1924 the number of head of cattle 
handled annually by freezing establishments in 
— Argentina has fallen off by more than 

Tgentina three quarters of a million. Ass 
result, many ranchers are overstocked, and pres 
sure to sell has depressed prices. Great Britain, 
in spite of her unemployment and industrial 
depression, consumes about as much meat a 
ever, but the Continent’s demand has decreased 
appreciably. Argentina levies a Federal export 
tax on packing-house products when their pric 
rises above a certain minimum, but of late little 
revenue has been received from this source 
because quotations have ranged below the basic’ 
rate. Local taxes have risen rapidly since the 
war in both Argentina and Uruguay. Specifi 
instances are quoted where cattle properties in 
these countries now pay more than five time. 
as much to the Government as they did in 19%. 
Bolivia, whose area and undeveloped resource made 
rank it among the first Latin American countrieil tanks 
in opportunities for development, has just saith horses. 
a British syndicate two hundred thousand 4 *T theref, 
of land suitable for the cultivation of cottot f - 
British engineering firms have recently con orce a 
contracts totaling more than four million dollamg militar, 
in that country, and a British corporation hail ber by 
acquired concessions up to thirty million ac SB hundre 
of oil and mineral lands, with the privilege « . 
extending the grant on favorable terms to fit nscrij 
million acres. titizens 
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